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Could Your Vote Change the Election? 
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Go with loads of room 
Ford’s new Ranch Wagon is America’s 
lowest priced, full-size station wagon. 
It rides 6 passengers in comfort and 
style. And for handy hauling, its ““Stow- 
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Go for less in the gas-saving champ 
A true companion to Ford’s 110-h.p. high-compression V-8 in 
savings and power is Ford’s new 101-h.p. high-compression 
Mileage Maker Six. A Ford Six with Overdrive won first place 
in its field in the 1952 Mobilgas Economy Run. 
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Go with new easy handling 
Where the parking spaces are small, 
you'll love Ford’s 25 % easier steering. 
It gets you in and out of the tight 
spots in seconds and makes all han- 
dling far more easy. New suspended 
pedals are easier to operate . . . elimi- 
nate dusty, drafty floor holes and 
leave extra foot room for you. 
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Fordomatic, Overdrive, radio and white side- 
wall tires optional at extra cost. Equipment, 
accessories and trim subject to change without notice, 





away” seat folds into the floor. Ford 
also offers two 8-passenger station wag- 
ons—fhe all-metal Country Sedan and 
the wood-trimmed Country Squire. 





This handsome Ford Victoria, like all ’52 Fords, features 
new Automatic Ride Control. A lower center of gravity and 
wider front tread help further to smooth out the bumps and 
level the tilt of turns. Note curved one-piece windshield. 





Go snugly in Ford’s modern new bodies 


Come cold, come rain—you go in snug, cozy 
style. Convertible, station wagon, or sedan, 
Ford’s all-new hull-tight body construction 
keeps out dust, draft and water. No other 
car in Ford’s field offers more choices of 
body, color and upholstery combinations. 
And all of Ford’s 18 models offer your choice 
of Fordomatic Drive, Overdrive or Conven- 
tional. Let a ‘““Test Drive’’ open your eyes. 








The Tunnel That Was Floated 180 Miles 


They didn’t “hole through” the Eliza- 
beth River Vehicular Tunnel in the 
usual way. This tunnel, which connects 
Portsmouth with Norfolk, Virginia, was 
built in a shipyard, then towed 180 miles 
to the construction site and sunk into 
a trench across the bottom of the river. 


One of the 300-ft steel tunnel sections starting 
on its voyage down Chesapeake Bay. Seven of 
these sections were fabricated at Bethlehem’s 
Sparrows Point shipyard, near Baltimore, and 
were towed to the tunnel site at Norfolk, Virginia. 


Seven huge double-shelled steel tubes, 
each as long as a football field, were 
built on the shipways at Bethlehem’s 
Sparrows Point Shipyard, near Balti- 
more. The tubes were plugged with 
watertight bulkheads so they would 
float. Then they were launched like 


ships and towed down the Chesapeake 
Bay to the Elizabeth River. 

When each tube arrived at the tunnel 
site it was lined with concrete while it 
was still afloat. The concrete roadways 
were poured inside of the tube and the 
completed unit was sunk into position. 
Each tube was then joined to the end of 
its neighboring tube on the bottom of 
the river until all seven formed a con- 
tinuous tunnel section. 

Although this is not the first vehicular 
tunnel to be built by this method, con- 
struction of the tunnel tubes in a ship- 
yard is an interesting example of adapta- 
tion of facilities to work of a highly 
special character. 

General contractors were Merritt, 
Chapman & Scott Corporation, New York. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 








DONT LET 
ADDED QUARTS 
TORMENT YOU... 


“ADD LESS OIL 
BETWEEN CHANGES 


Get Pennzoil and you'll 
have quality motor oil 
that assures low oil 
consumption. You'll 
have oil that’s refined 
from 100% Pennsylvania 
crude, the best and most 
stable ever discovered. 
You'll have oil with 
a special tough film to 
resist sludge, varnish and 
carbon . . . that safeguards 
valves, rings and pistons from 
scorching heat. And you'll 
have oil that keeps your engine 
clean and lets it run smoothly 
.. . oil that lasts longer! Try 
Pennzoil once and you'll stay with 
it. Switch now... 





GIVES ALL ENGINES AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 


Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Asen., Permit No. 2 


PENNZOIL’ MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS ... COAST TO COAST 





















TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 





Fellow players—not rivals 


One of the most distressing things 
about labor-management relations in 
recent years is the bitter animosity 
that frequently exists. The profits 
made by the employer are often cited 
by those who would for their own pur- 
poses stir up strife. 

This is difficult to understand 
when one stops to realize that capital, 
management and labor are actually 
players on the same team. The welfare 
of each is inseparably bound up with 
the welfare of the others. 


+ + 


There is no other country quite 
like America. Because in no other na- 
tion will you find the kind of freedoms 
upon which the U.S. has been built— 
and upon which we have achieved 


world leadership and the highest 
standard of living. 
When this nation was founded, 


there was born with it a new concept 
of individual liberty. It was a freedom 
under which man was accountable 
only to his God and his conscience, so 
long as he did not infringe upon his 
neighbor’s equal rights. 

The society we built upon this 
foundation has astonished the world. 
We had created an environment which 
for the first time called forth the best 
efforts of all people. 

Under this environment of co-op- 
eration, comradeship and mutual con- 
fidence, men and women dared to risk 
their savings in building America. But 
also needed were the initiative and 
brains of intelligent management, and 
equally important was the “know-how” 
of skilled labor to translate ideas into 
finished products. Capital, manage- 
ment and labor were all indispensable 
members of the team. 
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A good illustration of this is the 
story of the old Arab who realized he 
had only a few years to live and was 
anxious to determine which of his 
three sons should succeed him as head 
of the family. He told them that in a 
distant land scientists had developed 
many amazing things, and they were 
to travel to this land. On arrival each 
son was to devote six months to find- 
ing a gift that he thought would con- 
tribute most to his father’s welfare. 

When they met at the end of the 
six months, each displayed the gift he 
had acquired. One had a magic carpet 
on which people could be transported 
at amazing speed. Another had ob- 





Graham Patterson. A 
partnership made this country strong. 


three-way 


tained a magic medicine that would 
cure any ill, while the third son had 
acquired a magic glass through which 
one could look into any home in the 
world. 

When they turned the magic glass 
on their father’s home, they were dis- 
mayed to see that the old Arab was 
dying. They immediately boarded the 
magic carpet and were speedily car- 
ried back home. There the magic med- 
icine saved their father’s life. 

Now which of the three sons made 
the most important contribution? The 
magic medicine would have been of no 
help if they had been unable to return 
home in time, and this would not have 
been possible without the magic car- 
pet. But they would not have even 
known of their father’s illness without 
the magic glass. So it is obvious that 
the contribution of each son was 
worthless by itself. 

The same situation exists with 
capital, management and labor. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire; it’s good 
business as well as justice to pay labor 
its just proportion. By the same token. 
management is entitled to its rewards 
and capital must have an incentive for 
its risks. 
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The three—capital, management 
and labor—are not rivals but fellow 
players on the same team. What bene- 
fits one helps the others, and what 
hurts one injures the other two. 
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BLOWOUT-SAFE! PUNCTURE-SAFE! 
THE ONLY 100,000-MILE REUSABLE PROTECTION |! 


Sequence photograph of a blowout. Car is equipped with New LifeGuard Safety Tubes. 


a 
Blowout occurs here { 


Safe againstall blow- 
outs! Only the Life- 
Guard double air-cham- 
ber principle gives you 
complete safety in any 
blowout emergency! 


LIFEGUARD 


If outer chamber 
blows out, inner cham- 
ber still holds enough air to let you come 
to a safe, controlled, straight-line stop. 
In 17 years we know of no case of failure 
of the LifeGuard principle in a blowout! 


Seals its own punctures! If a nail or 
other object penetrates, the puncture- 
sealant automatically fills the hole, seals 





it up without loss of air pressure. 


And these tubes hold air more than 5 
times longer than natural-rubber tubes. 


Costs less because it’s re-usable! This 
is the only protection against both blow- 
outs and punctures that doesn’t wear out 
when your tires wear out. 


You can re-use your LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes in at least 3 sets of tires. You 
spread their cost over 100,000 miles or 
more of blowout-safe, puncture-safe driv- 
ing. You save 20% to 43% per wheel! 


You can install ics LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes in your present tires. See your 
Goodyear dealer today. 





Tire still holds enough air for a safe, controlled, straight-line stop! 





Your smartest buy of all is a set of 
Goodyear tires with New LifeGuard Safe- 
ty Tubes. No other tires give you the 
same comfort, safety and mileage as 
Goodyears. No wonder more people ride 
on Goodyear tires than on any other kind. 


NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


» GOODFYEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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NORTH CAROLINA NEWS BUREAU PHOTOGRAPH BY HUGH MORTON 


VARIETY VACATIONLAND 


Every year more people motor to North Carolina, the State of the 
Blue Ridge Parkway (above) and the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, where autumn is gorgeous. 


, Beginning in September and reaching its peak in October—the autumn 
foliage show in North Carolina attains spectacular quality in a wide 
variety, because within a few miles motorists may witness it both 
advanced stages atop the highest mountains of Eastern America and 

in contrasting hues at relatively low altitudes along highways in 

picturesque gorges such as Nantahala, Cullasaja, and Hickory Nut. 


In 1951 more than 10,000,000 people visited North Carolina’s State 
and National Parks and Forests, including the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, which topped all National Parks in attendance. Many 
visitors crossed the’503 mile long state to its Atlantic coast for salt water 
fishing which also reaches its peak in autumn. 














STATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
Room 69. Raleigh, North Carolina 


Please send me, free, “Variety Vacationland” with 100 pages and 
200 pictures in convenient pocket size. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Barker’s Verse: Thanks to you 
and to poet S. Omar Barker for The Grin- 
ning Great [Bypaths, July 23]. I needed 
someone to express my feelings on that 
never-ending procession of genial (?) 
smiles from “political gents.” 

ExizasetH M. ANDREWS 
Peekskill, N.Y. 


Bay Bridge Curve: Why is the new 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge [PATHFINDER, 
July 23] built on a curve? What com- 
pany supplied the steel? 

FRANK P. Norris 
Phoenixville, Pa. 


There are two reasons for the curve 
in the bridge alignment: (1) to comply 
with the regulations of the Army Corps 
of Engineers, which required that the 
bridge cross normal to the ship sailing 
course approximately 11% miles south of 
Sandy Point Lighthouse. Shipping thus 
has a two-mile straight approach to the 
structure; (2) the necessity of landing 
the bridge on favorable terrain. Steel was 


furnished by Bethlehem Steel Co.—Ed. 


Harness Racing: We are using a 
piece in the Independent Republican 
about Edward Linehan’s excellent article, 
“Goshen: 400-Horsepower Town” [ Aug. 
6], and are also doing a radio program 
on it... . Mr. Linehan is to be compli- 
mented on his avoidance of the usual bu- 
colic references made by the cityslick 
sportswriters. 

H. J. Jonas 
Publisher 
Independent Republican 
Goshen, N.Y. 


ee Your story was the best I have 
ever read on the trots at Goshen. 
Everyone who saw it was impressed. 
ALDEN E. CALKINS 
New York 


Support for Rhee: At last—plain 


Subscriptions and correspondence regarding 
subscriptions should be sent to: Circulation Man- 
ager, Pathfinder Business Offices, 230 W. Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











Subscription Price: $1.50 per year in the 
U.S.A. and Possessions; Canada and foreign 
countries, $2.50 per year. 










Changin Yous Address? If you are planning 
to move, allow plenty of time for us to change 
your address so that Pathfinder will arrive prompt- 
ly at your new home. Send your old and new ad- 
dress to Circulation Manager, Pathfinder Business 
Offices, 230 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. 






Business Offices: Pathfinder, 230 W. Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Editorial Offices: Pathfinder Building, 1323 M 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C, 











Farm Journal, Inc., publishes Pathfinder and Farm 
Journal. Chairman, Graham Patterson; President, 
Richard J. Babcock; Executive Vice-President, 
Neilson M. Mathews; Vice-Presidents, James V. 
Baily, Grover F. Fox, Eliott D. Odell, William 
B. Wiemers, Thomas H. Cardoff; Treasurer, Ar- 
thur H. Jenkins; Secretary, Sidney Jenkins. 


POSTMASTER: ‘cries “o'Pashander, 230 


W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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CIVIL DEFENSE AMATEUR FISHING FLEETS FOREST RANGERS POLICE CALiS TIME SIGNALS SHIPS AT SEA AIRCRAFT 
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PHILCO 954 MULTIWAVE 
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VOLE OTE Poecial Chpinive le Oe 


First new home radio service in years! Enjoy regular radio programs on 

the finest, most beautiful receivers ever designed. In addition, and at 

no extra cost, the fascinating Philco Special Service Band, a whole new 
world of listening enjoyment not available on ordinary sets . . . fishing 
fleets .. . forest fire warnings ... emergency Civil Defense flashes... and 
many more. Sparkling new styling .. . new super-powered chassis .. . latest 
engineering achievements from the world-famous Philco laboratories. 
Finest in 22 years of Philco leadership. Models from $21.95 to $230.00. 





PHILCO 564 MULTIWAVE PHILCO 958 AM-FM RADIO PHILCO 658 MULTIWAVE PORTABLE 
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“NO OTHER TOBACCO 
GIVES ME AS 
MUCH ENJOYMENT 
AS | GET WITH EVERY 
PUFF OF MILD, TASTY 
PRINCE ALBERT!” 


Yb Se 


and star of 






R. J. Reynoids Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 
Tune in “Grand Ole Opry”, 
Saturday Nights on NBC 


iF YOU ROLL YOUR 
OWN, you'll enjoy — 
Prince Albert’s choice tobacco in a 
“makin’s’”’ cigarette. P. A. clings to the 
paper, doesn’t dribble out the ends, 


MORE MEN SMOKE 


PRINCE 


THAN ANY OTHER TOBACCO 














theres more 
tobacco in 


every tin! 


Prince Albert’s patented* ‘“‘No-Bite” 


process means real pipe-smoking 
pleasure from the very first puff. 


*PROCESS PATENTED JULY 30, 1907 


OR THINNING!” 










DRINL 7 
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“CIGARETTES MADE WITH. 
P. A. SHAPE UP FIRM 
AND TRIM — WITHOUT 
SPILLING, BUNCHING 
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talk about the Rhee dictatorship in South 
Korea! Thanks to PATHFINDER [July 9] 
the public may begin to understand our 
blunder in backing Rhee, and the years 
that many of us have spent in Korea and 
the Army will not have been entirely 
wasted. 

Josepu P. Brinton III 
Richmond Hill, N.Y. 


ee You have fallen victim to the 
same propaganda that lost China. . . 
Cart T. RicHARDSON 
Kirkland, Wash. 


Lady Orators: Tops in features is 
your story on the lady toastmasters | Aug. 
6]. Bet no women’s magazine would ever 
run anything like it—even though it 
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Yardley for Pathfinder 


makes the ladies much more likable. We 
male luncheon club orators could stand 
some timely razzing. In spite of Dale 
Carnegie, we’re still insufferable. 

NaME WITHHELD 
Chicago 


ee Your illustration of the woman 
paper-shuffler was good, reminding me of 
some speakers I have heard. One in par- 
ticular, invited to speak before our 
women’s club, was completely engrossed 
in her notes and in reading them—to her- 
self. After the first moment, she never 
knew we were there, never raised her eyes 
—or her voice—to the audience. She was 
having a good time, but I often wonder 
just what that 20-page speech was all 
about. ... 
LEAH ROBBINS 
Omaha 


Banks for Service: You speak of a 
“bank with a heart” paying light and 
water bills for customers [Main Street 
Merchant, July 9]. The Citizens State 
Bank, Belle Plaine (pop. 3,056), for 
years has paid light bills, water bills, gas 
bills, Commerce Club dues, country club 
dues, and is willing to pay grocery and 
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other bills if the depositor so wishes. . . . 
H. Roy Mosnat 
Belle Plaine, Iowa 


The du Pont Story: I have read 
with a great deal of interest your com- 
ments on our company in “This is What 
Makes America” [Talking It Over, July 
23]. It is indeed a straightforward, ac- 
curate and undistorted article. 

We appreciate your featuring our 
company in such an understanding man- 
ner. 





Henry B. pu Pont 

Vice-President 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Air Force Waste: Your article 
“Too Many Mess Officers in the Air?” is 
gravely misleading. . . . It would lead one 
to believe that captains, majors and lieu- 
tenant colonels all receive $210 a month 
flying pay. Actually, a second lieutenant 
gets $100; first lieutenant, $110; cap- 
tain, $120; major, $150; lieutenant col- ° ° — e 
onel, $180; colonel, $210. lf your car feels like this bt its time 

Your statement also intimates that 
the majority of flying is done by second | ‘ ° 
lieutenants. The actual figures on rated | for MARFAK chassis lubrication 
personnel by grade will, I am sure, dis- | 
prove this theory. ... 

You ought to clarify the statement 
that $100 to $210 a month went to desk 
and ground officers who have finished 
their flying careers, but who actually go 
aloft four hours a month merely to collect 
the extra pay. This is quite mislead- 


Me. . a 








Roy E. JAcosBsen 
Captain, USAF | 
March AFB, Calif. 


To qualify for flight pay, Air Force 
personnel must put in at least four hours 
in the air in any month; but during a six 
months’ period they must have a total of 
at least 35 hours’ flying time; in a year, 
they must have flown a minimum of 100 
hours. The yearly total must include at 
least 20 hours of instrument time and at 
least 15 of night flying —Ed. 








S. & L. Rebuttal: F. R. Steyert’s | ‘ i 
letter [Between Ourselves, Aug. 6] says | “That cushiony feeling 
that if savings and loan institutions “had | 
honestly advertised that the funds of their - 
investors could become legally frozen lasts longer with — MARFAK 
under certain conditions, their growth cal ; 
would not have been anything like that There’s plenty of fine summer driving still | Plrication — 
shown in your chart... .” ahead. Make sure it’s smooth and “cushiony”’! 


| 
Under conditions similar to those he | Get Marfak chassis lubrication and that cush- 


refers to, savings: banks and all other Z 4 : ; 
banks would be similarly frozen, and I iony feeling will last for 1,000 miles or more! 






believe there is provision in most of the | Longer lasting Marfak is specially made to 
state laws, as = as _— c wen i. resist jar-out, squeeze-out, wash-out. Tough 
permit a reasonable time for withdrawals | : . fichti 
- ing wear 
under these conditions. . . . and stretchy, keeps right on fight os 
H. Duptey MILts and friction. Drive in for Marfak lubrication 
President today! See your Texaco Dealer, the best friend 


First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Meriden, 
Meriden. Conn. 


your car ever had. 


sa . THE TEXAS COMPANY 
ee oe ee TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 
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One of our most important jobs is keeping an eye on 
freight shipments while they're in our care. For example, 
a manufacturer's production schedule may depend on 
the arrival at destination of a certain car or cars ona 
specific date. 


That's the reason for our having what might be called a 
“three tell’’ tracing system, making effective use of tele- 
graph, telephone and teletype. This dependable 3-way, 
system tells us the exact location of any freight ship- 
ment. The information is right at our finger tips. 


* -*« 


For helpful cooperation and information, call our near- 
est Union Pacific freight man at any time. 


be Specie -Ekyp Union feed’ 


(Offices in 70 cities throughout the U. S. A.) 








INSIDE NOTES ~*- 





A few issues ago PATHFINDER 
printed a list of 40 questions by which 
a reader might rate his town. The practi- 
cal application of that yardstick will be 
reported in our next issue, which tells 
how the civic-minded newspaper in Brent- 
wood, Mo., put it to use. Also in that 
issue will appear a story on a proven 
method of bettering a town which rates 
low on such a list as PATHFINDER’S. 


x * * 

If any reader thinks PatTHrinpEr’s 
staff, working in Washington’s atmos- 
phere of scandals and bureaucracy, has 
forgotten the saner parts of America, we 
can tell him it isn’t so. Our writers criss- 
cross the map gathering news; many live 
in Maryland and Virginia, where suburbs 
thin out into real countryside. And with 
county fair season in full swing, one edi- 
tor is chuckling over a neighbor who 
took his family to Maryland’s Mont- 
gomery County Fair. They were ogling 
the third-prize Rhode Island Red when 
she produced an egg. “Be broken in a 
minute,” said the wife. “That’s not a 
proper nest.” You ever carry an egg 
home in a lady’s handbag? It can be 
done. It was delicious, too, scrambled. 


 .& 

How can a gorilla make $3 million 
in one year? Where would you go if you 
wanted the addresses of 112,000 ladies 
who were a trifle on the plump side? And 
why did a jolly Illinois schoolteacher 
nibble 623 bits of pickle when her pref- 
erence is applesauce cake? Read pages 


28, 40 and 46. 


a. & & 

Armed with the question, “Are you 
in favor of abolishing all price and wage 
controls immediately?,” Ed Weigel of 
PATHFINDER’S Chicago bureau drove to 
Watertown, Wis. He came back with 
the answers (page 18) and his own 
answer to the question: “How do you like 
Watertown?” Answer: first-rate. He left 
his car too long at a parking meter and 
found an orange slip on his windshield. 
The Watertown police “respectfully re- 
minded” him of his violation, asked him 
to be more careful, and offered free ad- 
vice on the best eating places and road 
directions. 

x* 2&2 

Don’t laugh at the old-timer who 
brags about the long, hard winters of his 
boyhood. Experts on climate are turning 
up some fascinating long-range switches 
in the weather. See page 50. 


2 2 ~& 

The canny Yankees of New Eng: 
land, known for skillful horse-trading. 
aren’t likely to swap their land for Fed- 
eral acres. But if they did—if all Gov- 
ernment acreage were concentrated on 
the Eastern seaboard—the results would 
be shocking. See page 30 to find out how 
far west the Federal boundary would lie. 
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THE WAY YOU WRITE 
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When an Indian brave got sick, the medicine man 
used a fancy buffalo-horn headdress to scare out 
the evil spirit. 


Today, your physician uses insulin, cortisone, 
epinephrine and other “wonder drugs” that are 
considerably more effective, but come from the 
same source—meat animals, 


This, and other examples in the cartoon above, 
shows that our first citizens depended on meat 
animals in many ways—just as we do today. 


But there’s a big, important difference (aside 
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from modern efficiency and the fact that today’s 
packers have to pay for their raw materials). The 
Indian tribe had to follow its meat supply from one 
hunting ground to another. 


Now, more than 4,000 meat packing companies, 
serving as assembly points for livestock and distri- 
bution centers for meat, allow us to stay put, and 
let the meat come to us. 


Meat packers not only provide meat where we 
want it—how we want it—when we want it, but they 
do so at the lowest service cost of almost any food. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago * 
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Members throughout the U. S. 
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FROM WASHINGTON 





"GOVERNMENT—BY—STANDBY" WILL CONTINUE until January when a new. Administration 
takes office. Government workers are waiting to see which party will 
be elected, many of them expect to be on their way out whether it's 
Eisenhower or Stevenson. 








* 


CONSEQUENTLY FEW NEW PROGRAMS are being developed, current ones are bogging 
down, and a state of passive inertia is apparent in most Government 
agencies. It's the first time in 20 years that there's been the 
prospect of change, and it's a new experience. 


PRINCIPAL DIFFICULTY IN THE EISENHOWER CAMPAIGN SO FAR has been the general's 
reluctance to read background material. He wants to be briefed——but 
only conversationally. This has, subjected him to much vocal per- 


suasion-——and confusion-—he might easily have avoided. 


IKE'S UNWILLINGNESS TO "DO HIS HOMEWORK" stems from Army days when he could 
dispense with such details, base his decisions on information pre- 
pared for him by subordinates. 


They know the Democratic nominee has a fund of information at his 
finger-tips, but they feel he gives it to the voters in language 
many of them may not understand. 


STEVENSON'S TENDENCY TO WISECRACK wouldn't be so bad, advisers think, if he 


could do it in the grass-roots style of a Harry Truman. As it is, 
his speeches are witty but possibly too intellectual for the voters. 


STEVENSON'S PROPOSAL TO SCRAP TAFT-HARTLEY and then write a new labor law is 
greeted with skepticism on Capitol Hill. Observers think if T-H 
were repealed it would be impossible to pass new legislation over a 
probable filibuster by such Democrats as Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota 
and Herbert Lehman of New York. This would return the country to the 


old Wagner Act, with virtually no regulation of the unions. 


elected in November. Wartime boosts in the following taxes will 
expire in the next two years unless new laws are passed by Congress: 
excess-profits, July 1, 1953; individual income taxes, Jan. 1, 1954; 
excise taxes, March 31, 1954; corporation income, March 31, 1954. 


thorny issues as repatriation of prisoners, withdrawal of troops and 
free elections could be settled by diplomatic negotiations after a 
truce stopped the fighting. 


demands for payment on tanks, jets, artillery and planes the Russians 
are supplying. The Korean War, they estimate, has cost China more 
than $5 billion. (It has cost North Korea $800 million, the West $9 
billion.) If China could buy Russian arms on credit, cash could be 
diverted to building up export markets such as Japan. 


THE QUESTION OF MANCHURIA MAY ALSO BE SETTLED in current Moscow talks. Under 
terms of the Soviet-—Chinese treaty, Russia must yield control of 
bases in this rich area, originally industrialized by the Japanese, 
by the end of this year. She probably will, since she now has virtual 


control of the main industries, transportation and port facilities. 
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GENTLEMEN, HAVE YOU THOUGHT 
OF TRYING OLD FASHIONED 


COURTESY? 
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Courtesy costs nothing—yet can go a long way towards saving tempers—and lives. 


The courteous driver stays on his side of the road, drives at a safe speed at a safe 





FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 


distance behind the car ahead, and refrains from cutting in and out of traffic. He 
stops at stop signs and doesn't try to beat traffic lights. At night, he dims his lights in 
passing oncoming cars. In brief, he treats other drivers as friends and behaves like a 


gentleman at all times. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 





Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request. 





AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO, 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ¢ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON'T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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American September 


Paw paws, the Northern version of 
the banana, are hanging ripe in Indiana, 
waiting for country boys and ’possums to 
hunt them out... . Boats will be putting 
out from Bivalve, N.J., to gather oysters 
from the underwater farms of Delaware 
Bay, and along the Chesapeake shuckers 
will start trying to match their 1.5 mil- 
lion bushel crop of last year. . . . Tourists 
will flock to northern Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota during the last week of the month 
to see the yellow birches, maroon oaks 
and orange-red maples. 

Chippewa Indians will pole row- 
boats through the marshes of northeast- 
ern Minnesota to whip their annual har- 
vest of wild rice into the boat bottoms. 
(Price: $1 a pound in St. Paul; $1.95 a 
half pound in Eastern cities)... . Yel- 
lowstone bears will close one of their 
busiest seasons after being fed illegally 
by thousands of visitors who already are 
running far ahead of 1951’s 1.1 million 
sightseers. 25 Connecticut Valley 
towns will celebrate their second annual 
Cigar Tobacco Harvest Festival. The val- 
ley grows two thirds of all the wrapper 
tobacco for American-made cigars. . . . 
Louisiana’s annual Sugar Festival, takes 
place at New Iberia this month. 
dog will be glad to know that National 
Dog Week starts Sept. 21. But North Da- 
kota antelopes will be disturbed to find 
that Governor Norman Brunsdale has de- 
clared a three-day open season against 
them beginning Sept. 19. ... New York 
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state hunters are looking forward some 
day to a new game crop—wild turkeys. 

Two thousand gallons of free 
bean soup will be ready for the 61st an- 
nual McClure, Pa., Homecoming and 
Bean Soup celebration, Sept. 12 and 13. 
... At Dearborn, Mich., nearly 100 old- 
time cars will compete in the 2nd annual 


Old Car Festival. 


Comings and goings 


Jean Claude Briez, 13, last month 
arrived in Marshalltown, lowa, where 
his parents thought he’d be better off 
than with them in Paris. He’s living 
with his aunt, Mrs. G. A. Engstrom, the 
first World War I bride to reach lowa. 

An American girl and a French 
boy started corresponding in 1928 to im- 
prove each other's use of a foreign lan- 
guage. Each married, but they continued 
to write. Last week the two couples met 
for the first time, when Dr. and Mrs. 
George Gambleon arrived from Senegal. 
French West Africa, to visit Dr. and Mrs. 
John Cooper of Butler, Mo. 

A 22-man delegation from India 
this month and next will visit such U.S. 
agricultural centers as Tuskegee, Ala., 
and Yuma, Ariz. Their aim: to learn how 
to apply our Cofirity agent setup to In- 
dia’s 500,000 villagés.~ *~ 

In Haverhill, Mass., 54 years ago, 
Joseph Goyette was making shoes by 
hand in his father’s shop. Today he is 
a U.S. shoe production expert. Next 
month he goes to France where he will 


United Press 


Death shop. Mrs. Edna Ledbetter died here when an earthquake shook California. 


Volume 59, Number 17 








Wide Wor. 


Little girl happy. Charlinda Childers 


finds her lost Brownie. 


continue to advise shoemakers there on 
time- and labor-saving methods. 


U.S. notes 


Not-so-good Earth. The earth of 
California’s Central Valley continued to 
shiver and shake. In Bakersfield, 40 miles 
north of Tehachapi where an earthquake 
killed 11 persons a month before, another 
major tremblor killed two, crumpled the 
central business area, did damage esti- 
mated at almost $100 million. Seismolo- 
gists informed the state’s residents cheer- 
fully that they could probably expect di- 
minishing after-shocks for at least an- 
other year within a 100-mile radius of 
Tehachapi which includes Bakersfield on 
the north and the 5-million-population 
area of Los Angeles on the south. 


Dog Days. In Denver, 5-year-old 
Charlinda Childers lost her pet, Brownie. 
Four days later she found him again, An 
understanding photographer snapped a 
heart-warming picture of the result. 


Grounded Saucer. Rockford, IIl., 
was thrown into near panic by reports 
that a 16-foot silvery disk with a little 
green man popping in and out of it had 
been brought to the Naval reserve arm- 
ory. Investigators found the reports true 
and 200 curious crowding around. But it 
was only a recruiting stunt, dreamed up 
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Wide World 
Orators. Stevenson defends a Truman 
bungle in defense preparedness as... 


by the Navy boys at the center. Seven en- 
listments resulted. 


Korean War Toll. American cas- 
ualties in Korea, in the 113th week of the 
war, reached 116,252. That figure covered 
18,301 killed in action, 85,298 wounded, 
and 12,653 missing. 


Western Charity. The 150 resi- 
dents of Wolf Creek, Mont., think they 
probably contributed more per capita this 
year to the March of Dimes polio fund 
than any other community in the country. 
From Wolf Creek’s townsfolk and ranch- 
ers came $1,763.54. Wolf Creekers also 
gave to the Cancer Fund, the Boy Scouts, 
the Red Cross and the Montana Crippled 
Children’s Hospital. 


Dogalogue. Catalogues everybody 
has; now comes a “dogalogue.” A com- 
pany that makes dog food puts it out to 
list premiums they offer for can labels. 


Hoodlums in Disguise. The Ku 
Klux Klan threatened to invade Virginia 
in a new guise: as an “American Confed- 
erate Army” conforming to Virginia laws 
by dropping the hood and robe but adopt- 
ing the gray uniform of the Southern 


forces. Commander John H. Johnson, of 
the Virginia division of the Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans, wrote scathingly in a 
letter to KKK Grand Dragon Bill Hen- 
drix of Tallahassee, Fla., that the move 
would be “a diabolical reflection on the 
high honor of our Confederate organiza- 
tions.” Hendrix said he had “a couple of 
generals,” 60 to 70 colonels, and presum- 
ably some privates, ready to do the Klan’s 
dirty work in the Old Dominion. 


Political parade 


No Co-ordination. The day after 
Democratic Candidate Adlai Stevenson 
told the American Legion that all is well 
with America’s defense program, the 
Democrat-controlled Senate Preparedness 
Committee issued a report saying the Ad- 
ministration has failed “miserably” in 
setting production goals. The Administra- 
tion which Stevenson’ defended was 
blamed by the committee for the “over- 
whelming . blundering and lack of 
cohesion in the defense effort from Korea 
to January 1952.” 


No Compromise. While Stevenson 
was defending the Administration’s weak- 
est point, Republican candidate Dwight 
D. Eisenhower was meeting with Eastern 
leaders to prepare what he promises will 
be a real fighting campaign. Like Adlai, 
Ike spoke to the Legionnaires, warned 
of Russian might, pledged America to 
peace. To supporters disappointed by a 
lack of fire so far, Ike said he would be- 
gin slugging around Sept. 9 and try to 
maintain the pace until Election Day. 


No Credentials. In addition to the 
two Presidential candidates, the Legion 
convention featured a ten-hour parade of 
75,000 Legionnaires and the sudden re- 
moval of 11 “delegates”—out-of-town 
pickpockets who were arrested by the 
New York police before they could work 
the bonanza of Legion pockets. 


The world around 
Whoosh! The British continued 


their drive to win mastery of the air 
through the construction of better and 





Wide World 
.. . [ke promises he'll start slugging in 
Indianapolis on Sept. 9. 


faster jets. A Canberra twin-jet bomber 
flew from Alder Grove, Ireland, to Gan- 
der, Newfoundland, and back in approxi- 
mately 10 hours elapsed time. Actual fly- 
ing time (exclusive of a rest and refuel- 
ing layover in Gander) was 7 hours 59 
minutes. Average speed both ways was 
531 miles an hour, on the return trip 606. 


E-I Balance Sheet. Loans to 47 for- 
eign countries last year earned the Ex- 
port-Import Bank $70 million in profits. 
That meant a $20 million dividend for 
the U.S. Treasury, which set up the Gov- 
ernment corporation to boost trade with 
the U.S., plus $17 million in interest on 
cash loaned by the Treasury. The balance 
brought reserves of the bank, founded in 
1945, up to nearly a billion dollars. 


Tamara, Formerly Eleanor. 
Names like Harry and Eleanor are as un- 
popular in Russia as they are in some 
parts of the United. States. Moscow's Lit- 
erary Gazette aenounced the two as ex- 
amples of the way Russian parents are 
straying from “well-known names like Ta- 
mara, Irina and Sophie.” Some folks, the 
Gazette noted angrily, are even using 
such names as Detector, Radiola. Electri- 
fication and Cracl:ing Combineov. 


United Press 





Fastest, Co-pilot P. J. Hillwood, pilot Roland Beamont and navigator D. A. Watson set a new record in a British jet bomber. 
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The human side 


Calm Yourself. Just because your 
ills are imaginary, it doesn’t mean the 
pains you get from them aren’t real, says 
Dr. Walter C. Alvarez of the University 
of Illinois. Nerves can play tricks on peo- 
ple and bring on distresses “as real as 
that due to an ulcer.” To keep down 
nervous worries, he recommends: (1) get 
more sleep; (2) don’t blow your top too 
often; (3) make quick decisions and 
stick by them rather than dwell on what 
might happen; (4) avoid brooding over 
unpleasant incidents; (5) develop a 
cheery frame of mind and a bright out- 


look. 


Crowded Scholars. Shakespeare’s 
schoolboy, creeping “unwillingly to 
school,” will be an educator’s headache 
this year as elementary schools open with 
an increase of almost 1.6 million pupils. 
The Federal Security Agency estimate of 
a total enrollment of 34.7 million children 
and adults includes a small increase in 
secondary schools, due, like that in the 
lower grades, to the wartime and postwar 
“boom” in babies. College enrollment is 
down partly because of the lower birth 
rate during the Depression. Grim note: 
The enrollment brings with it a shortage 
of more than 52,000 teachers, meaning 
much “shift-teaching.” 


Mental Medicine. Hy pnotism 
stripped a 16-year-old British boy of a 
life-long covering of scales, according to 
a report in the British Medical Journal. 
Under the fishy scales, the skin was as 
hard as a finger nail. The strange condi- 
tion, known as ichthyosis, began to clear 
up when the boy was put into a trance 
and told he would have normal skin. 
Within five days, the armor-like casing 
fell off his arm which became normal. 


Silent Citizens. The State Depart- 
ment began efforts to free an American 
imprisoned by the Russians—after his 
father, Charles A. Noble of Detroit, was 
released by the Reds without explanation. 
The men were imprisoned seven years 
ago in Soviet concentration camps. Mem- 
bers of the family said the State Depart- 
ment had urged them not to publicize 
their capture in Dresden, Germany. 


Our Daily Bread. Bountiful har- 
vests are expected to push world produc- 
tion of breadstuffs this year past the 1938 
record of 248 million short tons. The U.S. 
wheat crop is forecast at around 1,300 
million bushels, a new high. 


Hunters’ Chance.  California’s 
“Rocky Mountain canaries”’—the wild 
burros descended from the beasts which 
strayed from prospectors’ camps in Forty- 
Niner days—have been added to the list 
of game Golden State hunters may shoot. 
The little donkeys, says that state game 
commission, sometimes dress out to as 
much as 500 pounds of “sweet, gamy 
meat”—if the hunters can get within 
range. 
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So far as I know, you will not 
find on the greeting card counters any 
gaily rhymed messages to celebrate 
the anniversary which takes place one 
week from today. 

On Sept. 17, 1787, just 165 years 
ago, the Constitution of the United 
States was signed by 38 of the dele- 
gates present at the convention which 
that day adjourned. 
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One may imagine a modern po- 
litical writer rushing to report the 
event: 






PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 17, 1787— 
The Federal Convention, which has 
been in secret session here since May 
25, today completed its work. While 
little has yet been divulged as to the 
nature of the proposals adopted, it is 
known that copies of the document are 
being rushed to New York, from which 
the Congress now in session there will 
transmit it to the 13 states. 

If nine approve it, the Articles of 
Confederation will be superseded. A 
new government of the United States 
will take over. 

Interviewed late this afternoon as 
he emerged from the meeting, Benja- 
min Franklin was asked what kind of 
government the convention had given 
the people. “A republic, if you can 
keep it,” the well-known elder states- 
man replied. 

While delegates have adhered 
closely to their early agreement not to 
talk about the proceedings, it is known 
here that the convention had some 
stormy sessions. Although the states 
elecied 74 delegates, only 55 have ever 
attended. Three of these, Mr. Gerry of 
Massachusetts and Mr. Mason and Mr. 
Randolph of Virginia, were rumored 
to have refused to sign the document. 

At one stage the discussions be- 
came so bitter that Mr. Franklin sug- 
gested prayer to God for guidance. 
Alexander Hamilton, the New York 
delegate, it is said, snapped back that 
the convention needed no “foreign 
aid.” 

Informed observers express much 
doubt as to whether the Constitution 
ever will be adopted. 

Travelers visiting this city report 
two widespread conditions which favor 
a new government. The principal one, 
of course, is the currency inflation 
which has caused enormous distress in 
some sections. The rebellion led in 
Massachusetts last year by Capt. Dan- 
iel Shays arose after large numbers of 
people were haled to court, and their 
properties threatened, because of debts 

































ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY _ by Wheeler McMillen 


xtra! New government proposed! 









Franklin. An interview with an elder 
statesman contained a vital warning. 


incurred as a result of the inflation 
and high prices. Another rapidly 
spreading condition has been the im- 
posing of tariffs by the states against 
products from other states, as New 
Jersey and New York have done. 

On the other hand, these same 
jealousies of local powers, widespread 
suspicion of any strong central govern- 
ment, and the indifference of most peo- 
ple may cause the newly proposed 
Constitution to meet defeat. Numer- 
ous influential citizens predict that no 
new government will last for long. 


* + 


Well, the Constitution has en- 
dured through these 165 _ years. 
Twenty-two times it has been amend- 
ed. It enumerates 14 powers which 
Congress may exercise, and sets out 22 
things which Congress is prohibited 
from doing. It gave the judiciary and 
the executive powers roughly equal to 
those of the legislative, but carefully 
provided that in the last resort the 
Congress should be supreme; Con- 
gress has the money power, and Con- 
gress may impeach any President or 
judge. 


ee > © 


We should celebrate Sept. 17; 
we can celebrate on Nov. 4. Then we 
can send to Congress the men we be- 
lieve most certain to restore the 
strength which belongs to this great 
body. We can choose carefully the 
men who will do their best to cut down 
the overbalance of power which has 
been yielded to the Presidency. 





Should we junk 


price controls now? 


An industrial town 


speaks out on OPS 


This is the fourth in a series of 
surveys in which PATHFINDER asks big 
questions in representative towns. In the 
last issue, we questioned Lebanon, Ind., 
on what to do in Korea. Now we swing 
north to Watertown, Wis. 


In 1850, when Prussian Junkers be- 
gan a militant campaign to dominate the 
loose-knit states of the German Confed- 
eration, thousands of rebellious young lib- 
erals took passage to America. 

Many of them trudged westward to 
create a new freedom among the tall trees 
and shining lakes of Wisconsin. A sizable 


| School superintendent. Roger Holtz calls prese 
| controls “just another propaganda trick to get votes.” 


group settled at a U-shaped bend of the 
Rock River to help form the community 
now known as Watertown. 

Present-day Watertown (pop. 12,- 
417) is still as German as sauerkraut and 
wiener schnitzel. When PATHFINDER 
visited it last week to ask, “Do you think 
price and wage controls are necessary?” 
it was apparent that descendants of the 
early German “Free Thinkers” still like 
to do things their own way. 

Through 191 questionnaires and per- 
sonal interviews PATHFINDER learned that 
more than 75% think price and wage con- 
trols since the Korean War have been 










Editer. Unlike most lo- 
cal businessmen, John D, 
Clifford wants to keep 
controls, use them when- 
ever there is inflation. 
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“purely political” and that controls have 
been “almost” or “completely” useless. 
Only two out of five thought a special 
session of Congress to deal with the cost 
of living (up 12.1% over June 1950) 
would do any good. 

While Watertown in recent years has 
grown into a Republican stronghold, it 
is by no means a lopsided town. Local 
manufacturers employ some 2,000 per- 
sons (about 1.500 of them union mem- 
bers). Last year the town income was 
$17.5 million. More than half came from 
local industries, the rest trom purchases 
made by the prosperous Holstein dairy 
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nt Hotel assistant. Junk controls, advises Irma Juergens, 
who blames high prices on excessive Federal spending. 
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Worker. “With people eating substi- 
tute butter in Wisconsin, some con- 
trols are needed,” says Fritz Pautz. 


farmers of Dodge and Jefferson Counties. 

Most familiar with the tangle of 
price and wage controls were local busi- 
nessmen. “You'll find almost all of them 
would like to get rid of centrols,” said 
Sam Friedman, advertising manager for 
the Watertown Times. 

“OPS officials should at least inves- 
tigate how businesses are run before they 
set their standards,” said A. E. Bentzin, 
independent grocer, who would junk con- 
trols. “They allow us a 16-25% markup 
on baby foods while even in our wildest 
dreams we never expect more than 6%. 
On the other hand, they base retail mark- 
ups on costs, even though generations of 
businessmen have been figuring mark- 
down percentages on selling price.” 


Hit or Miss. Most vehement crit- 
icism was of the way OPS has been ad- 
ministered. Bentzin said he couldn’t see 
that there had been any administration 
at all. 

“After the law was passed*we had a 
meeting with some of the people from 
OPS. Not until the meeting was half over 
did they tell us that grocers weren’t sup- 
posed to sit in on this one. Then they 
couldn’t even answer questions for those 
who were supposed to be there. Naturally 
the meeting broke up in a row.” 

Equally critical was bookkeeper 
Robert W. Minning. He had spent many 
evenings puzzling over OPS directives. 

“Nobody was ever sure just what the 
law meant, and the fellow who was to 
explain it just read to us out of a book,” 
he said. “And on top of all that, our 
prices were always lower than OPS ceil- 
ings anyway. Supply and demand took 
care of that.” 

A dim view of the fairness of price 
and wage controls was taken by Arthur 
Kuenzi, shirt-sleeve president of Water- 
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Grocer. “OPS should learn how a 
business operates,” A. E. Bentzin re- 
ports on the local controls confusion. 


town’s Otto Biefeld Co., a steel fabricat- 
ing concern. “If the Government would 
be consistent,” he commented, “it might 
not be so bad. But if they keep allowing 
wage increases, prices have to go up.” 

Among people who felt that price 
controls had been helpful since Korea 
there was sharp condemnation of those 
who administered them. Said Karl Fisch- 
er, merchandise manager of the leading 
department store: “Right after the Ko- 


rean War began I was in favor of price _ 


controls. Prices took an awful bounce for 
no reason at all, but there isn’t anything 
to controls now. They’re not enforced.” 

Even among workers in the Mid- 
States Shoe Co., Watertown’s largest in- 
dustry, the majority felt that price and 
wage control had been largely political. 
But the specter of inflation loomed large: 
only five out of 52 said they thought price 
and wage controls should be abolished 
immediately; 80% of them favored spe- 






Watertown 
‘O) a 
Madison 


F Patiifinder Photos 
Principal’s wife. Mrs. Edward Hin- 
terberg considers price and wage con- 
trols helpful, not purely political. | 


cial legislation to ease higher living costs. 
Five out of six housewives thought 
price and wage controls so far have been 
almost worthless—but they complained 
bitterly at the mounting cost of living. 
Said Mrs. B. F. Luedtke: “Any time 
prices are so high people can’t afford 
food without the whole family working 
it is time for some sort of price control.” 
Replied. Mrs. John Schaeffer: “Price 
and wage controls have only a limited 
effect. Buyers’ resistance would be the 
best way to retard the price spiral.” 
Roger B. Holtz, superintendent of 
schools, said firmly: “I think the solu- 
tion to the whole thing is to cut down 
on the amount of money in circulation. 
I listened to Price Stabilizer Ellis Arnall 
when he appeared on a television pro- 
gram recently. He said there was $17 bil- 
lion more money in circulation now than 
there was before the Korean War. There’s 
your problem.”—Epwin WEICcEL 


How Watertown lives 


Watertown, in the heart of Wisconsin’s 
richest dairyland, has factories which make 
shoes, automatic cashiers, béekeepers’ supplies, 
plumbing and heating equipment and rubber 
goods; a new Perfex Corp. plant (thermostats) 
will employ 600. But the city is best known as 
the onetime home of political reformer Carl 
Schurz, and for its dwindling “stuffed goose” in- 
dustry. Stuffing involves forced feeding with a 
paste which balloons goose livers to four or five 


pounds, producing pdté de foie gras, a gourmet’s 


delight. 
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Henry Shoemaker, DeKalb County, Ind., used 
a homemade ballot to vote for Madison Marsh 
as State Representative. Officials eventually 
counted it to break a tie and Democrat Marsh 
defeated his Whig opponent, 361 to 360. 


A farm hand’s 
vote in 1842... 









... elected a 
U.S. Senator... 


Next year, in 1843, the state legislature was 
deadlocked for five ballots in picking a United 
States Senator. A Whig seemed likely to win. 
But on the sixth ballot Marsh’s vote elected 
Democrat Edward A. Hannegan, 76 to 75. 


Could your vote change sie election? 


Yes—small majorities have made great decisions before 


Maybe you are one of the Ameri- 
can voters who stayed away from the 
polls in the 1948 Presidential election. If 
you live in Illinois, Ohio, lowa, Idaho or 
Wisconsin, your missing vote was one of 
131,293 that could have elected Dewey 
President. A handful of votes in each of 
those five states would have switched the 
electoral vote to the Republican Party. 
Yet, more than 45 million citizens who 
could have voted did not do so. 

In Ohio one extra vote in each of the 
9,710 precincts would have carried the 
state for Dewey. History is full of inci- 
dents where a few voters have changed 
the pattern of American life. 

In 1916 President Wilson went to 
bed believing that his opponent, Charles 
Evans Hughes, had been elected. Electo- 
ral votes of the other states carried by 
Hughes, plus California’s 13, would have 
given the former Chief Justice a three-vote 
victory in the Electoral College. Wilson’s 
unexpected popular plurality of 3,806 in 
California kept him in office. 

Such incidents, coupled with a vot- 
ing record that has skidded down hill 
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Library of Congress 
Edward A. Hannegan. He got to the 


Senate on one vote. 


since 1880, will be responsible for the 
Boy Scout on your doorstep the Saturday 
before Election Day in November. Scout 
leaders hope to improve 1948's record, 
when only 52% of America’s 94 million 
potential voters cast a ballot. They have 
mapped out a campaign for 3 million 
Scouts to visit 28 million homes. 

The message delivered by each Scout 
will include a Liberty Bell cutout for the 
doorknob (see cover) urging: “Vote as 
you think . . . think when you vote.” 

Silent partner in the Scout campaign 
is the Freedoms Foundation, Inc., a non- 
partisan group seeking to encourage 
American traditions. Last week the Foun- 
dation began shipping to Boy Scout 
councils the doorknob Liberty Bells which 
it is donating as its part in the campaign. 
Scout leaders have even arranged for 
Scouts on bicycles and delivery trucks to 
visit farm homes with their voting mes- 
sage. At Freedoms Foundation headquart- 
ers in Valley Forge, Pa., where Wash- 
ington’s ragged Revolutionary Army 
spent the winter of 1777, officials were 
optimistic. “There is nothing like the 
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Early in 1845 Congress was voting on admitting 
Texas into the Union. The House was for it, 
but the Senate split down the middle. Senator 
Hannegan’s vote for annexation avoided a tie. 
Thus Texas became a state in December. 


power of a boy,” commented Richard 
Foltz, who is in charge of the Founda- 
tion’s part of the Scout campaign. “If he 
lives next door to you and asks you to 
vote, you just can’t refuse. After all, if 
you don’t he will think you are a heel for 
the next four years.” 


Still Time. Scouts already have 
distributed 750,000 posters furnished by 
the Foundation, urging voters to register. 
In 41 states, registration books are still 
open. Only North Dakota has no registra- 
tion requirements. 

Working beside the Boy Scouts and 
the Freedoms Foundation in this year’s 
register-and-vote effort are more than 40 
non-partisan groups in a plan adminis- 
tered by the American Heritage Founda- 
tion. The AHF regularly makes awards 
for outstanding “get-out-the-vote” cam- 
paigns of local groups. This year for the 
first time it is working to reduce over- 
lapping of such campaigns. 

Participating organizations are mak- 
ing special appeals to potential voters. 
The American Hotel Association will re- 
mind guests to mail home absentee bal- 
lots. Grocers will put voting posters 
where they will catch the eyes of shop- 
ping housewives. The VFW Auxiliary 
will write to Americans overseas in the 
armed forces, urging them to vote. 

Election Day services planned for 
voters at home include transportation and 
free baby-sitting for voting mothers. The 
goal: 63 million votes on Nov. 4. 

Get-out-the-vote workers will find 
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..- brought Texas 


into the Union... 


their job easiest in Utah, where 74% of 
the state’s potential voters went to the 
polls in 1948. States with the worst vot- 
ing record in 1948 were Alabama and 
South Carolina, with a 14% turnout. 

America’s national voting average of 
52% for 1948 is at the bottom of the list 
when compared with other democratic 
countries. England’s last election brought 
an 83% vote. Italy, in 1948, chalked up 
92%, Canada turned out a 74% vote in 
its 1949 general elections. 


Big cities have a better voting 
record than small towns. For cities 
over 500,000 the 1948 figure was 73% 
of all qualified voters; it was 62% in 
towns of less than 10,000. 


Nearly 80% of all professional 
and business men voted in 1948, as 
compared with a 60% vote by the na- 
tion’s farmers. 


Voting records vary by reli- 
gions. In the last general election 8 
out of 10 Jewish voters cast ballots; 7 
out of 10 Catholics; 6 out of 10 Prot- 


estants. 


The older you are, the more 
likely you are to vote. The Gallup Poll 
reports 71% of all qualified voters 






In May 1846 President Polk asked for war with 
Mexico. The Senate Democrat majority was 
tied. Hannegan came in—and voted for war. 
Through these events Henry Shoemaker’s one 
vote changed the course of history. 


These are the lazy voters 


ee 








TE 


Most political observers feel that 
Americans take their responsibilities too 
lightly. Oren Arnold, a Kiwanis Club 
member in Phoenix, Ariz., wryly com- 
mented on this American attitude recently 
in discussing the national Kiwanis get- 
out-the-vote campaign: 

“Being American, I will if necessary 
die in defending the right to go to the 
polls. Being human, I may not go to the 
polls, especially if it rains.” 

—Crypr Hostetrrer 


over 50 voted in the 1948 Presidential 
elections. Only 44% of those in the 21- 
to-23 age group voted. 


Education helps bring a voter to 
the polls. Approximately 80% of col- 
lege graduates voted in 1948. The 
turnout of voters with only grade 
school education was barely over 50%. 


About 3.5 million Americans 
have reached voting age since 1948. 
This is more than the total popular 
vote in the 1852 Presidential election. 


Republicans vote more regularly 
than Democrats and independent vot- 
ers. In the 1948 elections 75% of reg- 
istered Republicans voted but only 
64% of the Democrats. 
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The candidate sits in the limelight and 


answers endless questions when he tries a 


- Talkathon campaign 


Something called the “Talkathon” 
was scaring Joe McCarthy this week. 

For the first time since he announced 
for re-election to his U.S. Senate seat, 
Wisconsin’s fast-talking Red-hunter 
seemed to be in trouble. The reasons were 
an upstate Republican lawyer named Len 
Schmitt, and an advertising firm’s shrewd 
use of television and radio to put over a 
candidate. 

The political Talkathon idea was pio- 
neered by New York’s Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey, who staged an 18-hour tele- 
vision show to clinch his successful bid 
for re-election in 1950. The Talkathon 
name was filed for copyright by Houck & 
Co., Miami advertisers. Early this year 
Florida gubernatorial candidate Brailey 
Odham used it, and, though beaten, rolled 
up an unexpectedly big vote. Since then 
it has been borrowed by Judge Francis 
Cherry, who defeated Governor Sid Mc- 
Math’s bid for re-election in Arkansas; 
Schmitt; and tubby little Michael V. Di 
Salle, former price boss who is now 
chuckling his way through a series of 
Talkathons hoping to persuade Ohio vot- 
ers to send him to the Senate this year 
instead of incumbent Republican John 
W. Bricker. 

Houck’s president, Karl Bishonrick, 
admits frankly the company can’t exer- 


Talkathons— 
“After all, how can you prevent somebody 
from using the same idea on his own, if he 
wants to?”—but, he says, the company 
can offer expert assistance in putting it 
on. For a standard agent’s fee of 15% on 
radio, TV and newspaper advertising pur- 
chased by the candidate, Houck’s radio- 
TV manager Robert Venn buys station 


cise a real monopoly on 





P. F. says: 


“Guess it would be an unkind 
cut to say that it takes 23 bread- 
winners to support any one loafer 
on the Federal payroll.” 





On the spot. McCarthy challen- 
ger Len Schmitt (left, with an- 
nouncer) shoots back the answers 
as the phone crew (below) han- 
dles Wisconsin’s questions. 


Black Star-St. Louis Post Dispatch 





time, arranges newspaper tie-ins, hires 
telephone girls. After that, the candidate 
is on his own, answering questions fired 
in from all over his state. Sometimes this 
goes on for 25 hours at a stretch, 

As Joe McCarthy promised to come 
out of semi-retirement in northern Wis- 
consin (convalescing from a recent op- 
eration) to- make a speech or two before 
the Sept. 9 primary in reply to Schmitt’s 
Talkathon appeal, his burly blond chal- 
lenger was obviously winning votes. 

He was sharply challenging McCar- 
thy’s methods in attacking communism 
(“I would tell the FBI to do its work and 
not go around shooting off my mouth with 
wild charges that hamper the FBI”) and 
he was also answering that 
ranged from high-level policy to intimate 
personal details. 

As in Arkansas and Ohio, the cand.- 


questions 


People’s affairs 


One out of every 24 persons em- 
ployed in the U.S. is on the civilian 
payroll of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. Total employ- 
ment in this branch reached 2.596.690 
at the end of fiscal 1952, an increase 
of 112,999 over the previous year. 

Since July 1 the Government has 
oe ee eee $7.024,276,809 
(Average family contribution: $158) 

Since July 1 the Government has 
spent ... oo cee oe GLU, 188,791,379 
(Average family cost: $242) 

The Government owes......... 
ae ¥ $262.885,068,171 
(Average family share: $5,907) 


oeeee eens 
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date was finding the voters mighty curi- 
ous. Judge Cherry, who started with a 
24-hour Talkathon in Little Rock, an- 
swered more than 32,000 questions dur- 
ing the 186% hours he was on the air. 
One voter wanted to know if he uses dye 
on his snow-white hair (he doesn’t). 
Many people wanted to know if his wife 
inherited money, somebody inquired if it 
would rain. Occasionally Cherry made 
some attempt to hold the telephone up to 
the mike so the radio-TV audience could 
hear the question; usually background 
noises made it necessary to transcribe the 
questions and read them back. 

With TV and radio assuming an in- 
creasing part in politics, the Talkathon, 
under that name or some other, is un- 
doubtedly here to stay. It gives the candi- 
date an opportunity to come into thou- 
sands of homes he would never reach 
otherwise, gives voters a chance to shoot 
questions off the cuff and watch his un- 
rehearsed reaction. Only one thing may 
prevent its general use: Like everything 
else in television, cost is prohibitive. Un- 
less a candidate’s presentation can bring 
him sizable voluntary contributions, he 
may have to resort to old-style stumping 
to reach the electorate. 


Airlift to heaven: 


courtesy Uncle Sam 


Sometimes, despite Point IV pro- 
grams, aid to Europe and other dollar- 
devouring schemes, U.S. progress toward 


friendly understanding abroad seems 
painfully slow. 
Last week, however, for the cost 


of a few thousand man hours and gallons 
of gasoline, the U.S. seemed to have 
made a hit where it could stand to score 
one most—among the suspicious and 
hostile Arab world. 

Pious hope of all good Moslems is 
the making of a pilgrimage to Mecca at 
least once a lifetime. This year the op- 
portunity seemed better than ever for 
the average Mohammedan. Saudi Arabia’s 
oil royalties had been so good ($100 
million) that the former $100 head tax 
on pilgrims had been abolished. The 
Lebanese port of Beirut was jammed with 
thousands of faithful intent on getting 
to Mecca on time. 

But two days before the ceremonies, 
10.000 were stranded at Beirut without 
transportation to Mecca, 900 miles away. 
The Lebanese government appealed to 
the American Government for help. 

Promptly the U.S. Air Force started 
a free air lift, got 2,000 strandees to 
Jidda, only 40 miles from the holy city. 
Because no infidel may set foot in Mecca, 
it was the closest American airmen could 
land. 

Arab newspapers gratefully heralded 
the feat. and Mecca pilgrims could talk 
of nothing else. At Mecca itself, the 
Mufti of Lebanon ordered that prayers 
for Americans be said in all mosques 
everywhere during the holy week. 
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Intervention in [ran 


Slavery, although wholly legal in 
the United States until the adoption 
of the 13th Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, was never a practice of which 
Americans could be proud. But even 
the ardent Abolitionists of the North 
did not favor foreign intervention in 
the issue. English humanitarians, who 
came to this country to preach against 
slavery before the Civil War, were told 
by the Department of State that they 
had better mind their own business. 


* * * 


Today the State Department is of 
a different opinion. Through the me- 
dium of the Point IV Program it is 
bringing a great deal of pressure to 
secure social reforms in various “un- 
derdeveloped” countries. The case of 
Iran is very much to the fore today. 

Iran, the ancient Persia, is by 
American standards a backward na- 
tion, especially in agriculture. A small 
number of noble families own most of 
the arable land. It is farmed on a 
share-cropping basis, in primitive 
fashion, by an impoverished and un- 
educated peasantry. There is no actual 
slavery in Iran, but in the rural areas 
conditions for centuries have been defi- 
nitely feudal. 


x * x 


The Point IV Program is still 
advertised as one of “technical assist- 
ance.” It is not generally supposed to 
be one of political guidance by the 
United States. But it has become just 
that in Iran. 

The land reforms recommended 
there by our Point [V advisers were 
opposed by the feudal aristocracy. 
Premier Mohammed Mossadegh has 
therefore had to establish a dictator- 
ship in order to put them into effect. 
The head of our Point EV mission in 
Iran, William Warne, is_ perfectly 
frank about it. He says his program 
“could not have been successful” with- 
out dictater Mossadegh’s agricultural 
decrees. 


* + 


Indeed, Secretary of State Ache- 
son foreshadowed last January that 
Point IV would lead to widespread 
political intervention by the United 
States. In a speech in New York, to 
the leftist organization known as 
Americans for Democratic Action, Mr. 
Acheson said that Point IV is intended 
to alter the traditional agricultural set- 
up in backward areas. 

“To make a decent living out of 
farming,” he asserted, “a farmer-must 
either own his land or use it under 


Iranian peasant. Too close to actual 
slavery for international comfort. 


fair conditions and terms of tenure.” 

That is undoubtedly true, just as 
it is undoubtedly true that plantation 
farming in the old South was socially 
barbaric and economically inefficient. 
But many Americans who hated slav- 
ery would have been opposed to Per- 
sian officials using pressure in Wash- 
ington to abolish that system. And 
many present-day Iranians who dislike 
feudalism are evidently hostile to the 
State Department’s pressure for land 
reform in Iran. 


x * x 


When this point is raised at the 
Department of State, one is reminded 
that Iran today is seriously menaced 
by Soviet Russia. One is told that the 
best way to: control communism in 
Iran is to eliminate the feudal prac- 
tices on which Red propaganda con- 
centrates. 

That also may well be true, 
though one recalls that in the long run 
only the Communists benefited from 
our support of agricultural reform in 
China. 

Point IV could serve to stave off 
communism in Iran. Or, because of 
resentment for each well-meaning for- 
eign interference, it could serve to 
strengthen the Communist influence. 
All that we know as yet is that this 
program has definitely led to our sup- 
port for dictator Mossadegh, which is 
itself a sad outcome for a program or- 
iginally designed to strengthen democ- 
racy abroad. 
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Senator Sparkman. Stevenson’s choice for Democratic Vice-P residential nominee comes home to woo a disgruntled South. 


Wide World, Pathfinder 


‘See! 





Can a Democratic compromiser hold the South? That is. . . 


John Sparkman’s biggest problem 


By 10 a.m. the folks from the cot- 
ton patches and the piney woods were 
streaming into Huntsville, Ala., to pay 
homage to northern Alabama’s favorite 
son, the Democratic nominee for Vice- 
President of the United States. 

When John Sparkman, flashing his 
familiar grin, was paraded through the 
streets before 60,000 people on Aug. 18, 
Huntsville was no place for a Republi- 
can. The ovation he received as he 
stepped forward to make his homecoming 
speech was spontaneous and _ intense. 
They were applauding the son of an 
Alabama sharecropper who had climbed 
to within one step of the nation’s second 
highest office. 


Country Boy. The youngest son in 
a family of 11 children, Sparkman was 
born in 1899 in a four-room cabin five 
miles east of the village of Hartselle. 
Old neighbors say tenant farmer Whitten 
Sparkman, John’s father, never saw the 
year he made $500. There were nights 
that young John crawled into bed hun- 
gry. But as soon as he was old enough, 
he went to Mt. Tabor grammar school. 

In 1917 Sparkman entered the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. There he went to 
work at $4.20 a week shoveling coal into 
university furnaces. Later he won a teach- 
ing fellowship. Somehow, between work 
and classes, he found enough time to get 
into campus politics, edit the college 
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newspaper, and meet and marry (in 
1923) Ivo Hall. He left college with a 
baby daughter, $1,500 and three degrees. 

In 1925 the Sparkmans settled in 
Huntsville. There he was a member (and 
later district governor) of the Kiwanis 
Club, post commander of the American 
Legion, Scoutmaster, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and chairman of 
the Red Cross. For several years he 
taught the Big Brothers Bible Class at 
the First Methodist Church, a group much 
like the one he now teaches at Hamline 
Church in Washington. 

In 1936 he was elected to the House 
of Representatives, a seat he held for ten 
years. In 1946, on the death of Senator 
John Bankhead, he won the vacant seat 
in the Senate. 

In the House he worked his way up 
to the important political position of 
Majority Whip during his last term. His 
record included support of rehabilitation 
loans for farmers, old-age pensions, low- 
er interest rates on all farm loans, aid 
to schools, broader Social Security. 

In the Senate his most important 
work has been on committees. He is a 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, chairman of the 
Committee on Small Business and chair- 
man of Banking’s Subcommittee on 
Housing. Keenly interested in farm mat- 


ters, Sparkman has actively supported 
farm parity prices and the rural electrifi- 
cation program. 


Middle-Roader. His selection by 
Governor Stevenson as running-mate on 
the 1952 Democratic Presidential ticket 
has not so far produced the famed 
Sparkman compromising of issues and 
groups which has distinguished so much 
of his Congressional career. Several im- 
portant Alabama newspapers and Ala- 
bama, the news magazine of the Deep 
South, have denounced him sternly for 
his part in writing the Democratic plat- 
form in Chicago and for his alleged habit 
of never answering a question directly, 
never really coming out in the open on 
any political issue. 

For John Sparkman the way will not 
be easy. If he satisfies the South on civil 
rights, he will antagonize the Negroes 
in the North. If he satisfies the Negroes 
in the North, he will antagonize the 
South. 

But this week, his eyes atwinkle, 
his curly hair rumpled, his unfailing 
cherubic smile beaming out upon the 
world, he is ready to carry his full share 
of the 1952 campaign. Win or lose the 
Vice-Presidency, John Sparkman has 
come quite a long way for a barefoot 
boy—and if anybody can walk the tight- 
rope between North and South, he prob- 
ably can. 
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You would not think of picking up 
a quarter if you saw one lying on a store 
counter, even though no one was looking. 

How sure are you that you could re- 
sist a quarter of a million dollars? Last 
year 759 people working in banks found 
their resistance low. 

Vice-President Thomas R. Marshall 
was once lauded for his honesty while 
being introduced to an audience. 

“Your chairman should not have said 
so much about my honesty,” said Mar- 
shall. “I am honest all right—up to 
$5,000. That’s the most I have ever been 


offered.” i o 


The gates of New Jersey State Peni- 
tentiary clanged shut recently on a tragic 
figure. 

Heavy-set, 50-year-old William C. 
Horley—former vice-president of the 
First Bank and Trust Co. of Perth Amboy 
—began the shameful drudgery of a 10- 
to 14-year sentence for stealing nearly 
half a million dollars from his bank. 

Horley was known as a model citizen 
at the peak of his business career—chair- 
man of the Perth Amboy Community 
Chest, local director of the Red Cross, 
head of a Boy Scout fund-raising cam- 
paign and treasurer of his church. 

His admirable civic activities served 
as the backdrop to an _ increasingly 
familiar drama: the “widely respected 
member of the community” who is caught 
tapping the bank’s till. 


Crime Boom. Horley’s crime was 
not unusual. It occurred 608 times last 
year (losses: $8 million), compared with 
only 270 cases in 1946—an increase of 
125%. Of 19 banks forced to merge with 
others in the past six years, embezzling 
caused the financial distress of 16. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp., which protects depositors up to 
$10,000 in almost all of the 14,000 banks 
in the U.S., recently concluded a survey 
of embezzlers and their habits. Of 759 
persons involved in last year’s pecula- 
tions, 217 were bank officers. This figures 
out to 30 dishonest bank officials in every 
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Wide World 


Prison-bound. Vice-President Horley, a “model citizen” 
(center), juggled his bank’s books to the tune of $459,689. 


10,000. There were 13 embezzlers among 
every 10,000 lesser employes. 

It was discovered also that small 
town banks—where officers are not usu- 
ally subject to a cross-check by others— 
are far more susceptible to embezzlement 
than large institutions. 

The fine art of embezzling takes one 
of several forms. Most common is what 
the FDIC calls “cash manipulation”; a 
trick as elementary as switching tags 
on bags containing $500 worth of dimes 
and $50 worth of pennies. A typical case 
is that of debt-plagued Brooklyn bank 
teller, Martin G. Olsen, who walked out 
of his cage for lunch with $38,000 from 





Wide World 


Olsen. He picked up $38,000 in cash and 
went out for a five-month lunch. 


his cash drawer. He was captured five 
months later in Los Angeles. 

Most profitable of embezzling tech- 
niques is “deposit manipulation,” which 
involves withholding deposits and making 
unauthorized charges against deposit ac- 
counts. The largest single shortage last 
year ($2.5 million) was worked by this 
method. Another scheme is “loan 
manipulation,” accomplished by with- 


holding principal and interest payments. . 


Why do apparently honest people 
steal? FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
finds the answer in “wine, women and 
wagering.” But a University of California 
sociologist, Dr. Donald R. Creesey, inter- 
viewed prisoners (from businessmen who 
had embezzled $500,000 to a postal clerk 
who had pilfered 50¢), and came up with 
a more penetrating pattern. 

The typical embezzler, he says, be- 
gins with what he calls “an unsharable 
problem.” Horley, for example, had made 
a series of bad loans, was unwilling to 
confide his poor judgment to others. 

Next, says Creesey, the embezzler 
sees that access to other people’s money 
offers a solution. Then he usually says: 
“I really thought I was borrowing; I 
fully intended to pay it back.” 


Halt Needed. Regardless of the 
reasons for the crime, banking and law 
enforcement authorities are agreed that 
its phenomenal climb must be stopped. 

Says chairman Maple T. Har! ef the 
FDIC: “Think of the results if every 
teller took home a few samples.” His 
simple advice to bankers: (1) insist on 
frequent external audits; (2) rotate your 
personnel among their jobs often; and 
(3) make vacations mandatory. (A sur- 
prising number of defalcations have come 
to light on the absence of the embezzler.) 
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Each of the 18 has destroyed 5 or more Red planes 


These are the jet aces ot Kore< 


Three miles over the capital of 
North Korea, 2nd Lt. James F. Low, 26, 
on his second flight into enemy air, got 
the scare of his life. 

Four MIGs pounced on him, their 
cannon spewing shells and glowing trac- 
ers all about his F-86 Sabrejet. 

Low suddenly recalled the counsel 
of a wise Indian, Capt. Hiawatha Mo- 
hawk, his flight instructor: 

“No matter how dead to rights they 
have you, never give up!” 

That steadied him. He broke left 
and right and left again, pulled over in a 
shallow, climbing turn—and was on the 
tail of one of the Reds. He squeezed the 
trigger on the Sabre’s stick, letting loose 
a flashing, lethal stream from the six 
synchronized .50-caliber machine guns. 
The spattered MIG screamed away. An- 
other MIG swept into view. Low got on 
its tail, let go with the guns. It blew up 




















Gabreski. In two wars this Oil 
City, Pa., ace downed 40 planes. 


A dying MIG. Seconds after this re- 
markable photo, it burst into~ flames. 
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in a great sunburst of flame. That was 
Low’s first fight and first kill. With it, he 
lost all fear. 

He became a “Mach rider of the 
sky,” streaking at—and over—the speed 
designated as Mach 1, which is the speed 
of sound. On June 15, on his 43rd mis- 
sion, only six weeks after his first Korean 
flight, he became one of the elite—a jet 
ace—by destroying his fifth enemy plane. 
Debris from the disintegrating MIG 
smashed his Sabre’s windshield. 

June 15 was Father’s Day and Low 
wrote to his dad, Paul V. Lew, superin- 
tendent of streets of Sausalito, Calif., who 
had taught him how to shoot a BB gun 
when he was 3 years old and a .22 when 
he was 5, that he was sending him an ap- 
propriate gift: news of his triumph! 

Low (now a first lieutenant) shot 
down a sixth MIG on the Fourth of July. 

This tall, slim, blond, calm young 
man (he’s single), who is unhappy when 
he does not fly, who would rather fight 
than eat, is typical of the air-devils who 
are whittling down the Russian-built, 
Chinese-North Korean fighters that swarm 
into “MIG Alley” from their sanctuaries 
beyond the Yalu River in Manchuria. 

By last week the Korean War had 
produced 18 American jet aces. The small 
red stars—each standing for an enemy 
ship destroyed—on their sleek, silvery 
Sabres added up to 106. Since the war’s 
start, all U.S. jet fighters had destroyed, 
by latest count, 337 MIGs. Only 40 F-86s 
had been lost. Thus, intrepid young men 
like Low, fighting alone five, six and sev- 
en miles above the earth at incredible 
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speeds amd against great odds, carrying 
ammunition enough to last only 15 sec- 
onds, are outpointing the foe by better 
than 8 to 1. 

With two kills on May 20, 1951, Maj. 
James Jabara became the first U.S. jet 
ace in history. Latest ace is Capt. Clifford 
D. Jolley, who got his fifth MIG last 
Aug. 8. 

Only two aces have been lost. Maj. 
George A. Davis Jr. was shot down and 
presumably killed Feb. 10. Maj. Don- 
ald E. Adams was killed Aug. 30 in a 
jet crash at a Detroit air show. 


Top Dog. The living U.S. ace of 
aces is Col. Francis S. Gabreski. He de- 
stroyed 33% German planes during 
World War II and 6% Red planes in Ko- 
rea—a total of 40. (Half points are given 
when two pilots get credit for destroying 
one aircraft.) 

Gabreski, now assigned to flight 
safety research, has a wholesome respect 
for the MIGs and the men who fly them. 
The quality of their airmanship is im- 
proving. For our men to meet them with- 
out fear of “being overcome by weight of 
numbers alone,” we must develop a 
fighter that is “essentially wings, en- 
gines and guns,” he adds. In Korea the 
Reds can put 644 times as many fighters 
into the air as we can. 

Until the fighter Gabreski hopes for 
is built, we must depend upon the Lows 
and Jabaras and Jolleys to hold the en- 
emy. So far they have done that—with 
superlative courage, superlative skill. 


—Harry D. Wout 


Low, Korean Ace No. 17. He flew his Sabre jet so close to a Russian-built 
MIG—only 20 feet—that he could clearly see the pilot’s 


Oriental face. 


U.S. Air Force photos 
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Capt. R. S. Becker, 
Fleetwood, Pa. 









Maj. James Jabara, 
Wichita, Kan. 


Maj. R. D. Creighton, 


Baton Rouge, La. 





Capt. Ralph D. Gib- 
son, Mt. Carmel, IIL. 
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Lt. Col. W. W. Mar- Maj. W. T. Whisner 
shall, Raleigh, N. C. Jr., Shreveport, La. 
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Capt. Robert H. 
Moore, Houston 


Maj. George A. Davis 
Jr., Lubbock, Tex. 
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Maj. D. E. Adams, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Maj. W. H. Wescott, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Capt. I. C. Kincheloe 
Jr., Cassopolis, Mich, 


Capt. Robert J. Love, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
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‘ of 
Capt. Robert T. Lat- 
shaw Jr., Amarillo 


Aces high Trouble for Reds. F-86 Sabre Jets taking off to do battle miles above the earth. 
oO 


U.S. Air Force photos | 
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Capt. Clifford D. Jol- 
ley, Salt Lake City 


Col H. R. 
Pittsfield, N. 


Ist Lt. James H. 
Kasler, Indianapolis 





These (plus Gabreski and Low, op- 
posite page) are our Korean air heroes. 
Numbers on the stars indicate their 
“kills.” 

e @ The top U.S. ace of World War 
II was Maj. Richard Bong, who shot 
down 40 Japanese. He crashed to death 
on Aug. 6, 1945, while testing a jet plane. 

e @ America’s World War I ace of 
aces was Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, with 
a score of 21 planes and 4 balloons. 

ee All-time ace was Germany’s 
“Red Knight,” Baron Manfred von Richt- 
hofen, who destroyed 80 French and 
British planes before being shot down in 
1918. 
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King Kong. His clumsy love for Fay 
Wray drove her into Bruce Cabot’s arms. 


Last stand. Perched on the Empire State 
Building, King Kong crushed a plane. 


© Walt Disney Productions 


Lifetime guarantee. Disney's Snow White 
will never grow old, but Karloff’'s Frankenstein 


monster (below) missed the boat. 


Monster’s millions 


Is 19-year-old King Kong Hollywood’s newest idea? 


On Skull Island in the Pacific an 
American movie troupe captured Kong, a 
million-year-old 50-foot gorilla. Exhib- 
ited in New York, he broke loose, terror- 
ized the city and fought Air Corps planes 
until his death on top of the Empire 
State Building. 

That was in 1933. This year the 
gorilla is doing something much more 
spectacular—he’s earning $3 million for 
RKO Radio Pictures. 

King Kong was the purest hohkum— 
in the P. T. Barnum tradition, which 
means the customers got their money’s 
worth in shudders or laughs. It was re- 
markable trick photography and a mod- 
ern Beauty and the Beast, with Kong 
rather pathetically in love with Fay Wray. 

Next Week, East Lynne? King 
Kong’s nation-wide reissue has _ been 
called “smash,” “wow,” and “terrif” in 
Variety’s weekly lists of box-office 
grosses. Is this a sign that Hollywood. 


bedeviled by television and _ closing 
theaters, has run out of ideas? Can it 
live only by showing old pictures over? 

The answer is Yes tor such mellow 
treasures as Walt Disney's feature-length 
cartoons. When RKO Radio and Disney 
recently reissued Snow White (1935), it 
grossed millions. These pictures can go 
around indefinitely; there’s no foresee- 
able end to their appeal for kids. 

The answer seems to be No for such 
pictures as Frankenstein ( Universal Piec- 
tures, 1931). The grandaddy of modern 
horror pictures, with Boris Karloff as the 
monster assembled from corpses. had so 
many sequels that it became a joke. 

But no amount of promotion will sell 
the unimaginative old “‘turkeys” in Hol- 
lywood’s vaults—or new pictures in the 
same class. 

Perhaps Hollywood is ready for a 
new gorilla to remind it that entertain- 
ment is its business—Frep GALBRAITH 
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Honest Finland 
pays off a debt 


Finland is ready to “tear up the 
mortgage.” 

The world’s most debt-conscious 
country will deliver 14 small ships to the 
Russians on Sept. 19—and thus complete 
payment of a crushing $500 million in 
reparations for a war the Soviets launched 
in 1942. 

For eight years the Finns have been 
devoting more than 3% of their national 
income to paying off the Russian debt. 
At the same time, they have been meet- 
ing the deadline on payments due the 
U.S. at a rate of $7.8 million a year. 


The single-track railroad line 
into Russia has carried more than 
400,000 freight cars loaded with 
timber, paper and machinery. Sov- 
iet crews have taken delivery of 
scores of small ships. Whole new in- 
dustries have had to be created to 
meet Russian demands. 


It hasn’t been easy. Finns still talk 
of the ship the Reds twice rejected as 
“defective’—once, six months after de- 
livery, because the Russian crew had let 
the boiler scale up; and again, six months 
after it was cleaned and returned, because 
the vessel was wrecked in a storm. They 
remember a missing spring that held up 
an entire shipment, at risk of heavy fines. 
Rear Adm. Svante Sundman, in charge of 
reparations, personally saw a new spring 
made, flew it to the border station where 
the freight was halted and installed it 
himself minutes before the deadline. 

Such Finnish care hasn’t always been 
appreciated. One shipment of wooden ar- 
ticles, rejected once because the moisture 
content was higher than specified, was 
left floating in Leningrad harbor for lack 
of wharf space. 


Now Finns can heave a sigh of 
relief. The pressure is off. The $60 
million a year they’ve been paying 
will go to social welfare projects. 
The new industries will continue to 
work for Russia—but on a commer- 
eial, barter basis. Their earnings 
will help pay other Finnish debts— 
including $112 million due the U.S. 


That’s little enough compared to the 
$24 billion still owed the U.S. on loans to 
50 countries during the two world wars 
and the continuing Cold War. Even that 
is but a fraction of the $75 billion we 
have given away. Only $3 billion of the 
debts have been repaid—and interest on 
past-due World War I settlements now 
amounts to $5 billion. 

Nevertheless, paced by Finland’s 
prompt settlements, repayments on World 
War II loans came in last year at a rate 
of just over $300 million. Outstanding 
balances earned interest of close to $200 
million a year in 1951. Major defaulters 
as of March 31, 1952, were China (owing 
$14 million), Iran ($9 million), Russia 
($8.8 million) and Italy ($8.5 million). 
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One of the numerous Olde Curi- 
ositie Shoppes in London felt the need 
to brighten up for the tourist rush. 
When this had been done, it hung a 
sign on the door: “Wette Paynte.” 

—English Digest. 


Two German workers talked 
about the kind of items they made in 
the eastern German factories, con- 
trolled by the Russians. 

“We manufacture baby buggies,” 
one said. 

“Fine,” the other answered, “my 
wife just had a baby. Can you get me 
one of these buggies free?” 

“Surely — but my 
makes only the parts. You would have 
to assemble them.” 

The new father got his buggy in 
parts. The men met a few weeks later. 

“Did you get those parts to fit 
well together?” 

“I got them together all right,” 
replied the father, “but this buggy is 
of no use to me. It looks like a ma- 
chine gun—and what’s more it shoots 
like one.” —Tempo, Milan, Italy. 














“And what 
prison, my man?” 

“Competition, sir.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Yes, sir, competition. I made the 
same sort of half-crowns as the gov- 
ernment.” 

—The Outspan, South Africa. 
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In Budapest, Hungary, most 
“bourgeois” are being deported these 
days. A merchant, who had previously 
been put in a concentration camp by 
the Nazis, was arrested. Before climb- 
ing on board the deportation train, he 
rolled up his sleeve and showed his 
tattooed arm. “Say,” he asked, “is this 
number still good?” 

—Miinchner Illustrierte, Germany. 


Because many Bulgarians have 
escaped into Yugoslavia by being able 
to sprint and jump over a stream 
which serves as the boundary, the Bul- 
garian Communist Party has decreed 
that broad-jumping be ruled out in 
sports life in the country. 

—Jez, Yugoslavia. 












From behind the Iron Curtain: 

A Soviet satellite diplomat, sta- 
tioned in a Western country, received 
from his foreign minister a telegraphic 
order to return home by the 15th of 
the month. He sent the following im- 
mediate reply: “Order received, am 
making preparations, will arrive on 
the afternoon of the 14th.” Twenty- 
four hours later a new telegram came 
from the foreign minister: “In view of 
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The funny side as seen 


by people of other lands 


Excelsior, Mexico City 


“Help, police!” 












your willingness to come home, you 
may stay.” 


© e In Warsaw the Communists 
started a campaign for contributions 
to establish a Park for Rest and Cul- 
ture. Polish dissidents have started 
their own campaign to establish a 
Park for Rest from Culture. 


ee The propagandistic Hungar- 
ian-Soviet Friendship Society organ- 
ized a contest in connection with their 
peace campaign. Youths were invited 
to write on the subject: “Learn Better 
for Peace.” Among the prizes for the 
winners were shiny new rifles. 


Siamese Twins 











Bamachaneh Army Weekly, Israel 
(/sraeli Army sergeants are making a 
fad of flowing mustaches.—Ed.) 














How the Federal land empire 
would look if it were all in the East 
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OTHER 
FEDERAL AGENCIES 


2.25 million acres 


Pathfinder 


Subtract Federally owned lands and 


We have only 25 states 


As of this week—the figure can Massachusetts 1. Oklahoma 8.8 
easily increase by next—the Federal Gov- Michigan 7.4 Oregon 52.7 
ernment owns a non tax paying 24 per Minnesota 7.4 Pennsylvania 2. 
cent of the total land area of the United Mississippi 4.9 Rhode Island 2.8 
States. Missouri 3.7 South Carolina 4.7 

It owns nearly 85% of Nevada,.the Montana 36.5 South Dakota 17:2 
most heavily federalized of the 48. It owns Nebraska 1.5 Tennessee 6.1 


0.3% of Iowa. Between those extremes New Texas ‘3 


are these percentage figures for the other Hampshire 11.8 Utah 71.3 
46 and the District of Columbia: New Jersey 2. Vermont 11.7 
Alabama 3.4 Georgia 4.9 New Mexico 45.6 Virginia 8.1 
Arizona 69.4 Idaho 64.7 New York 1.2 Washington 35. 

Arkansas 9. Illinois ‘ 1.3. North Carolina 6.1 West Virginia 8.3 
California 45.7 Indiana 15 North Dakota 5.9 Wisconsin 6.4 
Colorado 37.4 Kansas 0.6 Ohio 1. Wyoming 51.6 
Connecticut 0.5 Kentucky 3.7 If this enormous amount of real 
Delaware 3.2 Louisiana 3.6 estate—455,146.726 of America’s 1,905.,- 
D.C. 33.4 Maine 0.7 361,920 acres, valued at almost $5 billion 
Florida 8.2 Maryland 3.6 —were concentrated along the Eastern 
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California. The U.S. Government owns 
almost half of the biggest Western state, 


Pathfinder 


45% 
Federally 
owned 


seaboard (as shown on the map above) it 
would stretch from Maine to Louisiana 
and from the Atlantic shore to the basin 
of the Mississippi. Actually, it virtually 
blankets the 11 Western states, with stray 
bits of land elsewhere in the nation. 


Open or Closed? Around these — 
vast holdings have swirled many of the 
most violent controversies of America’s 
past. Some are still raging. The desire of 7 
cattlemen to have free access to 180 mil- © 
lion acres of Western grazing lands 
brings periodic attempts to repeal the 
Taylor Grazing Act of 1942, which put 
those lands under Federal protection. The 
desires of sportsmen and concessionaires 
to have unlimited entry into national for- 
est lands and park areas bring periodic 
attacks upon laws that safeguard them, 

Parallel with these protective activi- 
ties of the national Government. sup- 
ported by conservation groups, go other 
activities less defensible. 


Land Grab? The Interior Depart- 
ment, which already owns the lion’s share 
of Federal land (262 million acres, as 
compared with Agriculture’s 168 million, 
Air Force’s 11.7 million, Navy’s 2.3 mil- 
lion, Army’s 9 million, and Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s 1.8 million and 2.25 
million held by other agencies), is con- 
stantly trying to expand its control. In- 
terior claims this is for conservation, 
reclamation and the country’s future; 
critics call it simple centralized empire- 
building, particularly in the fields of elec- 
tric power and water control. 

Actually, the truth lies somewhere in 
between. So does the truth about the 
amount of taxes the states are losing. 
Various types of payments in lieu of lost 
taxes are made. On the vast stretches of 
the Great American Desert or the barren 
heights of the Sierras and the Rockies, no 
taxable enterprise could possibly be 
established. In other, more arable. areas, 
some undoubtedly could. The burden of 
deciding lies with Congress, which so far 
has merely pointed out the need to study 
the problem and resolve it. 
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this 18 our country... 


,.. land flowing with milk and honey 


e There is more than beauty and tranquility in this 
picture. You are looking at the mainspring of an econ- 
omy in which more than half the people of America live 
—the Country-Side Market. 


e Business and industry are in this picture, too. More 
than a decade of farm prosperity has created among the 
people of this half of America, farm and non-farm, a 
great new market for the products and services of busi- 


ness and industry. 


e For 75 years, FARM JOURNAL has devoted itself to the 
interests of farm families—is the largest selling farm 
publication in the country. Conceived as a magazine for 
farm families interested in a richer life as well as a better 
living, FARM JOURNAL has more than circulation leader- 
ship. It has earned and won the confidence and affection 
of millions whose opinions count most. It is indeed one 


of the truly great magazines of today. 


e To meet the non-farm interests of Country-Side fami- 
lies we publish PATHFINDER. Twice each month to a 
. country-wide audience of men and women who are look- 


ing for ideas, PATHFINDER brings news and views on 
products and people, business and government. No other 
magazine of like character majors in this great market. 
e Like the people of the Country-Side market, farm and 
non-farm, PATHFINDER and FARM JOURNAL belong side- 
by-side. Together, they form an unbeatable combination 
for influencing and selling four million of the best 
families in America’s most important market place. 


Arwilins.lidilltins 


PUBLISHER 


Farm Journal, Inc. 
Washington Square 
Phila. 5, Pa. 
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“SCRAMBLE!"'—PILOTS AND RADAR OPERATORS DASH TO MAN WAITING LOCKHEED F-94 ‘STARFIRE’ JET INTERCEPTORS AT AN EAST COAST AIR FORCE BASE. 
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YOUR AIR FORCE IS TACKLING A LONG, HARD JOB— 


BUILDING AN AIR DEFENSE SYSTEM AT HOME 


In these perilous times men charged with 
national de fense must be prepare d for any 
emergency —including the possibility of a 
sne ak attack by fleets of ene my super- 
bombers on cities within the U. S. These 
bombers could bore in at tremendous 


speeds, miles above the earth, far out of 


ordinary sight and hearing. 

If such an attack were ever launched, 
the main job of intercepting it would fall 
to the U. S. Air Force’s Air Defense 
Command. 

ADC’s assignment is incredibly com- 
plex. First of all it involves setting up and 
staffing a network of radar detection sta- 
tions around more than 18,000 miles of 
this country’s borders and coastlines, 


Then once an attacking flight has been 
detected by radar, it must be met by ADC’s 
squadrons of jet interceptor fighters. These 
interce ptors must be ready for instant 
action. Every hour that passes .. . day and 
night... hundreds of them are poised on 
the runways of heavily guarded airfields. 
Their guns are always ‘loade d, their tanks 
fueled, their pilots ready. 

These sleek-looking fighters are a breed 
apart from all other aircraft. Not only 
must they climb with blinding speed, but 
they must be able to locate, interce pt and 
shoot down the fastest bombers—day or 
night, fair weather or foul. This means 
each must have its own elaborate radar 
system and heavy armament—yet still 


have reserve power to outfly the enemy. 

Add to all the above problems the need 
to train pilots, ground crews, radar tech- 
nicians . . . build interceptor bases, filter 
centers . . . and provide 20,000 observa- 
tion posts for civilian volunteer spotters, 
and you begin to see what a big job the 
Air Force is tackling in just this one 
branch of Air Power. 

To succeed, the Air Force needs real- 
istic public understanding of the time 
needed to expand Air Power... and a 
recognition of the hard fact that Air 
Power must be consistently maintained in 
peace, if it is to be relied upon to help 
prevent—or meet—the terrible emergency 
of war. 



















PLANE TRACKERS at a number of ADC’s secret Ground Control 
Intercept units correlate information from radar and filter centers 
and mark progress of ‘‘attacking”’ aircraft on huge plexiglass gridded 
maps. Plane controllers, seated in front, use information to alert 
interceptor squadrons, help direct them to their targets by radio. 




















RADAR STATIONS like the one above can detect high-flying attackers about A HALF MILLION CITIZEN VOLUNTEERS working under 


250 miles away. ADC has spent over two years building a $295,000,000 chain of ADC’s direction are needed to man 20,000 observation posts 
such outposts to guard air approaches to the U. S. Size of this overall task is located on the U. S.’s defense perimeter on a 24-hour basis. 
indicated by the fact that the total equipment for just one big radar installation Their reports make up for radar’s inability to quickly detect 
can fill 50 railroad cars. Radar-equipped interceptors, ships, even submarines, low-flying aircraft. Other volunteers at 50 filter centers assist 
are used to complement the relatively limited range of land-based radar stations. ADC by helping to plot plane courses as reports are received. 





INTERCEPTOR CREWS are the “cream of the crop.”’ Just one two-man 
crew—pilot and radar operator—requires more than two years of train- 
. ee . We ve : : 

ing and ‘‘seasoning”’ at a cost in excess of $70,000. The Air Defense 
Command also has the huge task of training thousands of highly skilled 
specialists to maintain aircraft and to man far-flung radar installations. 





ALL-WEATHER interceptors (above, Lockheed F-94 ‘Starfires”) are far GUIDED MISSILE research (above, experimental Ryan “Firebird”’) 


more complex than their World War II counterparts. Today’s interceptors may lead to the creation of a pilotless weapon for interception and 
require 12 times as many aerodynamic engineering hours, 21 times as other missions. Continuous design and development of many other 
many wind tunnel hours, and 120 times as many flight test hours as a types of aircraft, engines, and equipment must also be carried on 
similar type in 1942. Radar for one plane, costs about $60,000—a sum if the U. S. is to achieve air superiority. Only through a sound Air 
larger than cost of total airframe 10 years ago. But new types fly 14 times Power Policy—and elimination of “stop and go”’ planning—can 
faster, 114 times higher, have engines 7 times as powerful at peak output. America be assured of air strength to meet all emergencies. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION .- EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers, Chance Vought airplanes and Sikorsky helicopters 
for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 
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Animal adventures for the kids 


They can make up their own abstract beasts 


Arthur Carrara, a Chicago archi- 
tect, is a highly imaginative fellow. But 
not even he foresaw the success that 
awaited the Magnet Master, a totally dif- 
ferent playtool he designed four years 
ago. 

In home after home it’s been en- 
joyed, as one woman says, “not only by 


Magic. With new set, 4- to 12-year-olds make more-or- 
less realistic animals (above, left) as well as abstracts. 


John Zarkowski 
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my son but by all the family.” About 200 
schools and universities have bought the 
set and orders have been shipped to 
points as distant as China and Italy. 

With that set of colored, variously 
shaped metal pieces and magnets chil- 
dren build anything their urges dictate. 
Younger ones, 4 to 7, most often make 
some kind of animal, Carrara noted. “But 
why not?” he asked. “You find animal 
images as children’s playthings among 
all races, in all times.” To encourage this 
natural bent in children he set out to de- 
sign another new and unusual toy. 

Now, a year and a half later, the 
Album of Magnetic Animals is en route 
to stores. Mail orders, at $4.95 a set, al- 
ready are being filled by Carradan Asso- 
ciates, the firm name adopted by Arthur 
and his brother Reno who handles the 
business end of their partnership. 


Surprise! Their new album looks 
like a thick record album and works like 
magic. Out of the heavy cardboard pages, 
the child pushes a fat black elephant, a 
tall (13 inches) yellow giraffe and a 
long, low dog. 

He soon discovers, however, that the 
animals lack eyes, ears, tails, legs and 
feet. These he adds from the assortment 
of colored metal pieces and permanent 
magnets also fitted in the album. As the 
child grows older, he'll drop the card- 
board form and go completely creative 
with just the magnets and metal. Like the 
brothers Carrara, what he concocts next 
will be anybody’s fantasy. 
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“OH,NO? Have you tasted 
a ny Onion Soup?” 







MRS. MARTIN'S ONION SOUP 



















4 large onions, sliced 4 circles hard, buttered toast 


very thin Ya cup dry, grated Parmesan 
2 tablespoons butter.....~ ‘theese..._ 
4 cups brown stock ee 











3 he. 
Brown énions stig in butter; add stock and cook"20.min- 
utes. Place toast in heated soup bowls; pour soup éver and 
sprinkle with chi consommé be substituted 
for brown ‘stock. Serves 4 to 6. oo: - 


VICHYSSOISE PIERRE ~ 


4 leeks, slice fine 2 cups milk 
(use white part only) 2 cups medium cream 
1 medium onion; sliced fine 1 cup heavy cream 
5 medium potatoes, sliced 3 cigeh iy butter 
1 quart chicken broth. nee 


Cook onion and leeks, together in aS Al begin to be 
| translucent (nof browned), add sliced potatoes and, thicken broth. 
Add salt to- taste, Boil 35 minutes. Rub. through) sieve. Return 

puree to the fire and add°2 caps) milk and 2 cups medium cream. 

Cool. When cold, add 1 cup heavy cream, chill. Serves 8. 


——_ ® \ Cook with LP-GAS and you cook with the best—the 
oe @9 Gm eY world’s top chefs use gas. Gas cooking is fast, clean, auto- . 
\ © eee an ne matic. You know exactly what heat you have—you see it. 
ee ——-* You turn it up or down—split-second heat control— 


whatever the recipe calls for. 

Convenient LP-GAS goes anywhere to bring better cook- 
ing, better /iving: water heating, refrigeration, home heat- 
ing. What’s more, you can store this fuel and always have 


| plenty on hand. For approved appliances and best service, 
see your LP-GAS dealer. 
LP-GAS is Liquefied Petroleum Gas, the fuel you may 


know as bottled gas, tank gas, butane, propane, or by a 
local trade name. 


Live better with.. 


. at any price you 
want to pay. No | 
costly installation 


automatic gas range 
} 
} 
charge! 
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' AS millions of families already do / 
“Ah, chefs’ recipes !° 





ee ee of 
Hot Water—3 Times ne eee oe 
Faster! Lp-Gas heats * Look 
water three times faster , a I" 
than electricity. This housewives’ delights! 
means you can have all Yes, you'll find wonderful 
the hot water —— recipes and other valuable 
oeenee aut yi sh or hints for better living in this big 
Laer ee aa h book. You'll be delighted with 
neater. NO other the modern kitchen planning ideas 


;  LP-GAS Information Service 

,  Dept.'P, 11 South LaSalle St. 

Chicago 3, Illinois 

Yes, I want to have the “Better Living 
W ith LP-GAS” book. My dime is enclosed. 
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gee helps in so . money-saving, how-to-buy-it ; 
va WaeP: suggestions for household appliances. | - Address. ....-+e+e+eeeeeues srseerecees 
You will /ove the new book, “BETTER 
LIVING WITH LP-GAS.” Send 10¢ for CCP sscik. is: Soon 
your copy. te ees Ct eee ee J 
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Manager at work. Davis and tractor-driver bracero J. B. Morales discuss the fiesta. 


Pathfinder—Lamesa Reporter 





Newest professional career— 
as a Chamber of Commerce manager 


No longer a back-slapper, he’s an educated organizer 


Doctor, lawyer, engineer, teacher 
—and Chamber of Commerce manager. 

That’s the way the 4,000 salaried 
C. of C. managers want people to look at 
their job—as a profession. 

Today it’s becoming just that. 

In community after community, the 
local Chamber of Commerce (with its 
merchant, professional, farmer and even 
labor members) has become the moving 
force behind progress. It has taken the 
lead in getting streets paved, forcing 
bond issues for new schools, fostering 
better labor-management relations. And 
with its emergence as a community— 
rather than a strictly business-boosting 
—organization, the Chamber’s paid execu- 
tive has risen to new stature. 

In any community, he can and should 
be the person most dissatisfied with 
things as they are; the visionary who 
dreams of better living; the realist who 
co-ordinates civic efforts to make the 
dreams come true. 

He may be called manager, general 
manager, executive secretary or just sec- 
retary. But whatever his title, he bears 
little resemblance to his predecessor of 
the ’20s and °30s, the “pitchman” who 
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lied so nobly for his community that no- 
body believed him. 

DeWayne Davis, 32, manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Lamesa, Tex. 
(pop. 10,704), fits easily into the new 
professional category. A _ lanky, soft- 
drawling graduate of North Texas State 
College (he majored in political science, 
social science and economics in specific 
preparation for Chamber work), he is 
pleasantly aggressive and wedded to his 
job and Lamesa. 


Fireman. On the Fourth of July 
this year, Davis personally lighted most 
of the fireworks for Lamesa’s display. But 
nearly every day he lights a fire under 
something. It may be the hospital and 
airport building projects the Chamber is 
backing, or the two-day festival planned 
to solidify neighborliness between Lame- 
sans and the braceros, migrant farm 
workers from Mexico. 

Davis’s ultramodern air-conditioned 
office on North First Street is busy all day 
long—a new resident calls for help in 
getting an apartment . . . a chain store 
executive seeks facts on opportunities in 
Lamesa ... a woman demands that Davis 


sick the police on two horses grazing in 
the residential area . . . a cop asks what 
to do about a fly-by-night salesman skin- 
ning braceros on Lamesa’s “Juarez Cor- 
ner” ...a school for motel and service 
station employes on “the care and feeding 
of tourists” a meeting with local 
pastors on polio control . . . a call to 
the state capital to push a farm-to-market 
road ...a chat with the Chamber presi- 
dent on the organization’s program. 

Should the local Chamber decide 
that Lamesa needed a new industry, it 
would be Davis, of course, who would 
circularize industry prospects, assemble 
multitudinous answers to multitudinous 
questions (like “do you have 24-inch 
sewers or 18-inch?” )—a laborious, me- 
ticulous task. Wining and dining the 
prospect, associated in the public mind 
with Chamber technique, is only inci- 
dental. ; 

In this “jack of all progress” job, 
Davis and the Chamber literally back- 
stop the entire town: the police, fire de- 
partment, city government, stores, local 
industries. Yet Davis himself must avoid 
the limelight as much as possible, see 
that credit goes to the Chamber president 
and the Chamber committees. That’s tra- 
ditional for the manager—and good 
sense. He has no power except that dele- 
gated him by members of the Chamber 
and their elected officers. 


One Job Is Enough. “Pay for man- 
agers, though improving, isn’t what it 
should be for the responsibilities and 
achievements,” says Dwight Havens, di- 
rector of the service department of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Since it is 
frowned upon if the manager runs his 
own business on the side, most Chamber 
managers get ahead by job-hopping 
within their own field. 

Davis, for example, started as man- 
ager at Lincolnton, N. C., in 1945 at 
$225 a month. Today, after stopovers as 
assistant manager at Midland, Tex., man- 
ager at Tulia, Tex., and agricultural di- 
rector of the West Texas Chamber, he 
makes $500 a month. If he’s lucky, he’ll 
eventually land a five-figure job in a city 
of 50,000 or more population. In industry, 
he’d undoubtedly do better. But he might 
not have the challenge. 

“This is a bright new profession,” 
he said last week. “There are real pro- 
fessional standards—college courses for 
Chamber managers, our own regional 
and national institutes where we go back 
to school every year. We even have our 
own professional association, the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce Executives.” 

Nowhere were the rising standards 
more apparent than at the National In- 
stitute for Commercial and Trade Organi- 
zation Executives, held last month at 
Northwestern University in Evanston, III. 
Faces were predominantly young. Atten- 
tion at lectures was excellent. So was at- 
titude. “You couldn’t tear me out of this 
field,” said one 26-year-old manager. 
“Community improvement is like mining 
for gold. You don’t stop, because a rich 
vein may be only six inches away.” 
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HOW FIRE INSURANCE 


 Meathes Sally a lesson! 


a a 


In schools all over the country children are being taught the dangers 
of fire. Free pamphlets, talks and movies are provided by the fire 
insurance business for their instruction. One of the aims of this 
public service is to keep down the tragic human loss by fire — 
10,000 lives, including 2,000 children, every year. 


In many other ways capital stock fire insurance service 
_ benefits us. When you're building 
or buying a home, fire 
insurance protects you and helps 
make your investment secure. 
It keeps stores open, plants hum- 
ming. Because of it, business men 
can plan ahead with confidence, 
relying upon insurance to protect 


them against unexpected fire losses, 


our fire insurance agent looks forward 
to his week-ends, too. In business 


America click. Every business he insures, 
large or small, competes in an open 
market—as he does. Both must give full value 
—or they won't stay in business. And it’s 
from such private enterprise that every local 

community prospers. 









N NOVEMBER, 1950, eleven eastern states suffered from 
the devastating force of a 105-mile-an-hour wind. 
Over a million insurance claims were filed under the 
“extended coverage” provision. More than $150,000,000 
have been paid to policyholders. Your agent or broker 
will be glad to tell you how “extended coverage”’ 
can be added to your fire and lightning policy—in how 
many ways it protects you—and how little it costs. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, 


a v 
ae 
THROUGH THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. “Ny ins? ’ 
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LONG-TIME OUTLOOK FOR COUNTRYSIDE AMERICA IS GOOD. By 1975 about 40% more farm 
products will be needed to feed and clothe a population of 193 
million people. It means a tremendous increase in business for 
those serving agriculture. This is the forecast of the President's 
Materials Policy Commission. 


A FARMER NOW NEEDS $12,000 IN MACHINERY to operate a 160- to 200-acre Ohio 

farm; $1,736 was sufficient in 1909. Those with less than 160 acres 
should consider buying machinery with a neighbor, doing custom work, 
or having work done by custom operators. This is a sound selling 


approach for implement dealers. 


CONSUMER PRICES HAVE INCHED UPWARD despite the easing in wholesale prices. 
"Higher wage rates in general are contributing to increased ( 
marketing and processing charges." Consumer credit control was ‘eed 
removed and housing credit is being relaxed. 


MORE BEEF AND LESS PORK will be consumed for rest of this year as compared to | 
the fall of 1951. Total meat supply will be up slightly. Drought 
effects may cause more cattle to be slaughtered, although it is 
anticipated that the big crop in the Corn Belt will result in more 
cattle feeding, thus building up beef supplies for 1953. 


LESS CHICKEN AND MORE TURKEY can be expected by consumers. It may be cheaper | 
to feed your family turkey rather than fried chicken for the rest of ba 
| this year. High egg prices can be expected until Christmas. 














ACUTE MILK SHORTAGES are ahead, with record high prices. Large cities and a 
drought areas of the South will be hard hit. Food stores should | 
stock more canned and powdered milk and push substitutes as whole 
milk prices go up. Banks can go the limit in financing the purchase 
of good dairy cows. 

POTATO PRICES WILL AVERAGE HIGH; the decline during the fall harvest will be 
temporary. Storage will pay. 


A NEW FASHION IN HOUSING is apt to be permanent in the opinion of home 
specialists. A "multiple-purpose room" provides space for enter- 
taining, dining, playroom, bedroom, sewing room. Some homes have 
several multiple-purpose rooms and use folding walls and temporary 
partitions. Use such ideas to sell housing and remodeling. 











IF YOU SELL PAINT, do not overlook the increase in painting done by owners; 
36% paint outside; 60% now paint interiors. Wives and daughters 
paint too—especially interior walls and woodwork. Pitch your 
advertising and selling to this trend. 


MERCHANTS should adjust stocks and selling appeal to the greatly increased 
numbers of persons over 60. There are not only more older people, 
but they are more active and have broader interests than elderly 
people of 25 years ago. 


TAX YEAR WILL SOON BE COMING TO A CLOSE. Manage your business to save on 
taxes; it is too late after the books are closed. Record every 
dollar of legitimate expense to save you 25¢ or more on each dollar. <a 
There are hundreds of legal tax saving methods. Use them. 


MILITARY GOODS ARE STARTING TO FLOW in volume from assembly lines. Expendi- 
tures for armament will be increasing at a slower rate, but by the 
end of the year will take about 18% of our production. 


NEW ORDERS PLACED WITH MANUFACTURERS have been relatively steady for the past 
year, but there has been some increase in unfilled orders. The 


backlog is largely for durable military goods; unfilled orders for 
nondurable goods declined. 
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shining 
example... 


of the lasting beauty and 
brightness of stainless steel 


: O YOU remember when Presi- 
dent Hoover entertained the 
King and Queen of Siam in the 
White House? 
Do you remember when Max Schmel- 
ing knocked out Young Stribling? 


Do you remember when Post and 
Gatty circled the world in the Winnie 
Mae? 

That was back in 1931... 


That was the year the Empire State 
Building made its shining “‘bow’’ to 
the public. 


Since then many years have 
passed... 


Yet despite all these years...despite 
the winds and the dust and the rains 
of a fifth of a century... despite two 
decades of big city grime, dirt, and 
traffic fumes . . . the stainless steel 
spandrels of the Empire State are 
today as bright and sparkling as 
the day Hoover and Siam’s King 
Prajadhipok broke bread together. 


When you find stainless steel, you 
usually find Nickel, ‘‘Your Unseen 
Friend.” 


Nickel is in the stainless steel 
spandrels that help the Empire State 
keep its “youthful complexion.” 


Nickel is in the panellings and 
facings of stainless steel that are 
bringing new beauty, new operation 
economies, to some of the country’s 
most modern structures, 

Nickel is in the stainless steel win- 
dow frames now coming into their 
own everywhere because they require 
minimum attention and repair. 
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World’s tallest building, the Empire State today towers 1472 feet above the street. Its spandrels—the bright 
metal “ribbons” that run straight up and down — are made of stainless steel, an alloy with Nickel in it. 


Nickel is in the stainless steel 
curtain walls cost-minded architects 
often specify because they’re space- 
savers and money-savers extraor- 
dinary. 

You don’t see this Nickel, of course. 
That’s because Nickel, whether in 
stainless or alloy steels, is mixed with 
other metals ... to add toughness, 
corrosion-resistance, and other spe- 
cial properties. 


That is why Inco Nickel is called 
“Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and ‘‘Your Unseen Friend’’: morn- 
ing, noon and night, Nickel is always 
with you—helping to make your life 
easier, brighter, more pleasant, more 
worthwhile. Just how ? “The Romance 
of Nickel” tells you. Send for your 
free copy. Write The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 861a, 
New York 5, N.Y. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


© 1962, T. I. N. Co. at, Inco Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 
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Miazrs lists follow you all 
through life. Even birth 
gets your name in circulation. 


Monthly lists of 100,000 new babies 
are sold at $15 for 1,000 names. 


School years bring such lists 
as: kids who wrote to Santa Claus 
($15 per 1,000), 250,000 boys 8 to 
15 ($17.50 per 1,000), 50,000 teen- 
age girls ($17.50 per 1,000). 


Womanhood provides list bro- 
kers with other fields: club mem- 
bers ($20 per 1,000), 211,000 stout 
women ($17.50 per 1,000), 12 mil- 
lion housewives ($15 per 1,000). 





And among men variety is even 
greater: 300,000 veterans ($15 per 
1,000), 5 million auto owners ($20 
per 1,000), 2 million home owners 
($18.50), 3 million corporation offi- 
cials ($17.50). 
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How much is your name worth? 


Mailing list brokers sell it for cash 
to people who want to send you lots of letters 


It’s probably happened to you .. . 

You find your mailbox loaded. Ap- 
parently all your old friends have sud- 
denly remembered you. Then you leaf 
through the mail: A Louisiana mail-order 
company urges you to buy shrimp, a book 
club invites you to join, a hardware com- 
pany offers wrought-iron barbecue tools, 
a hospital fund seeks a contribution, and 
a letter from the firm where you ordered 
rosebushes last spring wants to sell you 
more shrubbery. 

“How,” you wonder, “did all these 
people get my name?” 

Blame the rosebushes. You  suc- 
cumbed to a newspaper advertisement 
and ordered them by mail—and your 
name promptly went on a mailing list. 
From there it spread to perhaps 50 or 60 
other lists and your mailbox may be 
stuffed for the rest of your life. 

In 1951 more than a billion dollars 
was spent in the United States on direct- 
mail promotion. Businesses, charity ap- 
peals and political groups that want to 
reach you—and millions like you of other 
Americans—must have reliable lists of 
names. To supply them there are firms 
which compile lists and brokers who rent 
them. 


Names for Rent. Time was when a 
firm guarded its mailing list like its 
pocketbook. Now it considers it a finan- 
cial asset and rents it to noncompetitors. 
For example, the firm from which you 
bought the rosebushes turns its list over 
to a broker. He scans his list carefully 
for a community of interests. He assumes 
that persons who ordered especially fine 
rosebushes at a high price might also be 
in the market for a gourmet shrimp dish, 
a book club and choice barbecue equip- 
ment. He rents the list to companies sell- 





Special interests bring more 
mail from those who buy such lists 
as: 130,000 hobbyists, 100.000 con- 
test entrants, 100,000 vacation pros- 
pects, 5,000 antique dealers. 


ing these things. (Walter Drey, Inc., typi- 
cal member of the National Council of 
Mailing List Brokers, rents lists for an 
average of $15 per thousand names, takes 
a 20% commission fee.) 

Through companies which develop 
their own special lists, your name might 
get on a list even though you’ve never 
answered a letter, or ordered anything by 
mail. 

Do you belong to the PTA? The Ro- 
tary Club? Are you a college graduate? 
Do you own an automobile? Have you a 
new baby at your house? These are just a 
few of the circumstances that put you on 
mailing lists. Even a criminal may be 
reached through a list house. The FBI is 
one of the biggest customers of the Dun- 
hill International List Co., Inc., of New 
York, according to Herbert G. Odza, its 
president. 

Recently the FBI bought lists of all 
the optometrists and opticians in the 
country: A badly wanted criminal was 
having serious eye trouble. Another time 
the FBI ordered a list of barbershop pro- 
prietors in order to catch a criminal who 
always had a special kind of haircut. 


Odds & Ends. Dunhill, which 
builds custom-made lists for clients all 
over the world, is accustomed to unique 
orders that require tremendous research. 
International Business Machines request- 
ed—and got—a list of still-living pio- 
neers of the automobile industry. Before 
its convention the Republican Party, 
which wanted to sound out women’s clubs 
on favorite candidates, bought a list of 
women’s club presidents all over the 
country. Oddest requests the firm has had 
were for a list of redheaded women and a 
list of left-handed women. Biggest—from 
a publication—was for 16 million veter- 
ans of World War II. 

In addition to the professional staff 
in the home office, Dunhill keeps 125 
free-lance researchers busy copying lists 
of births, marriages, and people who have 
moved into new apartments or houses. 
They ferret out the names of motorboat 
enthusiasts, fishermen and hunters. A spe- 
cial headache for the researchers is to 
keep the various lists up to date as people 
die, move away or change their buying 
habits. 

Lists that take special research may 
cost $5 a name. Dunhill will charge you 
$25 for the names of 4,000 millionaires, 
$15 for 20,000 housewives who do their 
own sewing, $20 for the names of 2,450 
entomologists. They have lists of contrib- 
utors to Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
appeals, of dog owners and of children 
who write to Santa Claus. 

Can you stay off these lists? Yes, but 
only—to paraphrase Elbert Hubbard—by 
saying nothing, doing nothing, buying 
nothing, being nothing. 
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CHROME-MOLYBDENUM STEEL ACTION 

. the finest gun steel known. Every 
part in the action is machined from 
solid steel. That gives a tough, rugged 
action. Withstands years of rough, 
hard use. 





CHOICE OF STOCKS 
Choice of either high comb Monte 


Carlo cheek-piece stock for scope 


sights at no extra cost, or regular stock 
for iron-sight use. 





SAFE, POWERFUL, POSITIVE LOCKING LUGS 

- Tight up in front where they —— 
Bolt operates smoothly, powerfully . . 
gives much tighter breeching. 


FINEST RIFLE BARREL KNOWN 

Expertly rifled with ipfinite care from 

chrome-molybdenum steel, the Model 

70 barrel gives the absolute ultimate 

in accuracy. Leading authorities agree 
. . there is no finer rifle barrel known. 


| / 


HINGED FLOORPLATE 

GIVES INSTANT ACCESS TO MAGAZINE 
..can’t drop off and be lost . . . in- 

stantly allows removal of all the car- 

tridges in the magazine. 





CRISP, SMOOTH TRIGGER ACTION 

...no creep or take-up in this trigger; 
and every part, including the trigger 
guard, is a milled forging. 


SIGHT IN YOUR RIFLE BEFORE YOU GO HUNTING — GET vouR 
TROPHY; DON'T MISS OR MAIM GAME. 


and years of trouble-free service. It is design . . 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE-MARK 


Model 70—————_ 


Did you ever stop to wonder why experienced hunters have 
made the Winchester Model 70 bolt action rifle such an 
overwhelming favorite? Part of the answer you can see on 
this page. The Winchester Model 70 is made better . . . the 
more expensive way. Pains are taken to insure that every 
detail is precisely and correctly handled. That often means 
hand work . . . whatever can be done best by hand. But what 
of the rest of the reason? Ah, that’s something you can’t 
put on paper. That’s feel, appearance, beauty and years 
. durability 
. . . pride of ownership all rolled into one fine rifle. Own a 
Winchester Model 70 and know you own the finest. Avail- 
able in 22 Hornet, 220 Swift, 257 Roberts, 270 Winchester, 
30-06 Springfield, 300 H&H Magnum, 375 H&H Magnum. 
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ALONG MAIN STREET 


A hamlet gets a 


In a town the size of Faith, S.D. 
(pop. 599), you wouldn't expect to 
find big-city medical facilities. Yet in 
Faith last week a new $100,000 hos- 
pital, made of cinderblock and _ air- 
conditioned throughout, was nearing 
completion. In addition to standard 
hospital facilities, it contains a den- 
tist’s office and a doctor's apartment. 
The town, in a demonstration of Main 
Street prosperity and initiative, built 
the 20-bed hospital by soliciting towns- 
people and ranchers within a 50-mile 
radius, raising an average $136 from 
356 people. The rest came from bene- 
fits, a buffalo feast, a basketball game, 
sales of donated livestock, and raffles. 


Budget Glamor. Residents of 
Concordia, Kan. (pop. 7,145), know 
exactly where their local taxes go, 
thanks to a color movie animating the 
city’s annual report. The movie was 
shot on 8-mm film, runs 50 minutes 
with a wire-recorded narration written 
by the city manager. It shows work of 
the various city departments and ex- 
plains visually each item on the city’s 
budget. Total cost of the film and one 
duplicate print: $200. Similar inex- 
pensive movies can be used to sell 
civic improvements — better paving, 
street lights or new swimming pool. 


Blood by Rail. The American 
Red Cross, seeking more blood for 
Korea, is moving increasingly into 
smaller communities. Generally, it 
uses the familiar Bloodmobile. But 
why not trains? Officials of the Ban- 
gor & Aroostook Railroad refitted one 
of their cars as a blood donation cen- 
ter. It proved ideal for collecting blood 
at isolated East Millinocket, Me., 
(pop. 1,347). Preachers begged for 
blood from the pulpit, Red Cross and 
Lions Club volunteers made phone 


hospital 


calls and rang doorbells, and a Ko- 
rean veteran on leave acted as chauf- 
feur for donors. On Blood Day, donors 
arrived at the siding at the rate of 
four every 15 minutes, just the pace 
the Red Cross. wanted. “They even 
came in the rain,” said the pleased 
Red Cross, “which proves that people 
are willing to co-operate in any worthy 
project if they are properly led.” 


By-pass Prosperity. Highway 
traffic running through your town may 
do business more harm than good. In 
Hobart, Okla. ( pop. 5,380), merchants 
worried when a highway by-pass in 
1942 cut off truck and tourist traffic. 


But to their surprise, sales went up. ~ 


Farmer customers found parking eas- 
ier, now come to town more often and 
buy more. Another bonus: Streets are 
safer for Hobart children. 


Better Merchandising. Appli- 
ance dealers often could sell more new 
refrigerators, ranges and radios if they 
could find customers for trade-ins. In 
Kingston, N.Y. (pop. 28,817), dealer 
Ellis Briggs met this problem head on: 
He cleaned and repaired used appli- 
ances, dressed them with fresh paint. 
then displayed them in a small show- 
room away from his main store. His 
second-hand appliance sales in the ten 
days after opening the new building 


doubled to more than $1,000. 


Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can they 
help you? PATHFINDER will 
pay $10 for unusual ideas 


which service clubs, merchants 
and community developers can 
use. Address PATHFINDER, 
Dept. T, Washington 5, D.C. 





Wide Worid 


Blood for Korea. In East Millinocket, Me., a Bloodmobile ran on rails. 








Joe Stalin is busy 
deciding who will be the 


Reds’ new boss 


Joseph V. Stalin works and sleeps 7 
in a cheerless, stone-walled little room in 


the great, gray Kremlin in Moscow. 


From its cluttered gloom, between 7 
sips of tea, the lonely old man has ruled 
all Russia for 23 years, building his land 
into a major world power, spreading his 7 
personal control over more than one-third 


of the people on earth. 


Now Stalin is leaving more of his~ 
work to trusted younger men. He is con- 
centrating day and night on a “political 
will.” For the man who fought his way by 
murder into Lenin’s shoes and _ then 
switched the dead leader’s designs, is 
aging and ill. He wants his vast plans to 


continue unchanged beyond his death. 


But to be sure his ideas will be fol- 
lowed, the dictator must choose the right 
suecessor, then give him the power to 


fight off other would-be dictators. 


For years, the world has wondered 
who would be chosen. The choice is criti- 
cal. For, in the final analysis, every diplo- 
matic move we make in the Cold War, 
every bomber we turn out for hot war, all 
the aid to our allies, each word on the 
Voice of America—all this is designed to 
influence just one man: Russia’s ruler. 
Persuade him—or scare him—and there 
will be peace. Fail and the world faces 


devastating war. 


Reshuffled Rulers. Last week 
Stalin tipped his hand. For the first time 
in 13 years, he called a congress of the 
Communist Party of Russia (for Oct. 5) 
to approve a reorganization of the power 
pyramid that is the Soviet State. Specifi- 


cally, Stalin has: 


ee Eliminated the 12-man_ Polit- 
buro, supreme policy-making body, and 
the Orgburo, the CP group which con- 
trols members in the arts, schools, police, 


armed forces and civil service. 


e @ Substituted a five-man Presid- 
ium with added powers for party control 


to set and execute basic policy. 


e @ Ordered a 70% increase in So- 


viet output over the next three years. 


What does it all mean? Stalin is 
boosting his country’s power, concentrat- 
ing it in fewer hands. The production 
goals still leave the USSR well behind the 
West. More power for Georgi M. Malen- 
kov, in charge of Party organization, does 
not eliminate his rivals-—Deputy Premier 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov and Secret Police 


Chief Lavrenti P. Beria. 


Clearly the moves are important. 
Their significance may show up at the 
Oct. 5 meeting. Until then, the course for 
the free world was clear. “Evidently Rus- 
sia has problems,” an expert explained. 
“Some are of our creating. We'll keep 


trying to make new ones for them.” 
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BEAUTY AND FUNCTION. The Plymouth, like all Chrysler Corporation cars, is 
styled not by body designers alone, but by engineers, production men and designers 
working together. From the finely-appointed interior with all its conveniences to 
gleaming finish, it is designed and engineered to give you superlative transportation. 


WHATS THE BEAUTY SECRET 
OF GHRYSLER-BUILT CARS ? 


A car need not be four wheels, a Chrysler-built car. Chrysler engi- 
body and an engine lumped into any neers and designerg consider the 
shape that designers please. It can passengers’ needs—the space for sit- 
be a graceful mechanism, the form ting, the depth of seats, the clear- 
of which is chiefly determined by ance between head and roof. All 
function, this is part of function. The graceful 
This sounds academic — but it is outer form then follows. 
the practical principle that under- 
lies the building of every Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler. The 


beauty of the cars shows the results. 


This approach to design pro- 
duces cars which are rightly propor- 
tioned, handsome, and eminently 
suited to the purposes for which you 

A plain example is the beauti- choose them. It is the true beauty 
ful flowing lines of the roof on a _ secret of all Chrysler-built cars. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION rcs an wis 


PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines + Oilite Metal Powder Products « Mopar Parts & Accessories 
Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration « Cycleweld Cement Products 





an 


BEAUTY AND SPACE. Wide seats and plenty 
of head room in this De Soto. Every Chrysler- 
built car gives you the extra space you want 
inside, yet without adding extra bulk outside. 


BEAUTY AND VISIBILITY: Note how much 
glass area there is in this Chrysler—a pano- 
ramic windshield and wide, deep windows all 
around. And visibility blends with beauty, too. 


BEAUTY AND COMFORT. Seats in this 
Dodge, as in all Chrysler-built cars, are chair 
height. You command a clear view of the road, 
you are comfortable, you sit upright. The inte- 
rior is harmoniously and fashionably designed. 
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Figuring it out. Mother's cost of working—from nylons to nurses—must be balanced against supposed extra dollar income. 


Pathfinder 


If you’re a mother of young children perhaps .. . 


You can't afford to v0 back to work 


Mother wants to take a job. But 
maybe she can’t afford to work. She isn’t 
allowed any tax-free $3,000 expense al- 
lowance like a Congressman. 

The law says a mother’s home ex- 
pense is personal, just as are the Holly- 
wood actress’s clothes, swimming pool, 
cars and furs, which the latter occasion- 
ally tries unsuccessfully to deduct as 
business expense. “Brought up short has 
been many-a mother who has blithely 
thought she’d go back to work. 

A little figuring on extra income tax, 
cost of replacing the wife’s work in the 
home, plus extra expenses when one 
works, has often shown the whole idea to 
be impracticable. 

True, many women with children do 
work, chiefly because they are the sole 
support of many dependents. But the in- 
come tax hits hard where a mother is 
the second breadwinner in a family. 

Take the case of a _ hypothetical 
couple living in a small city. Ralph, who 
is typical of many a young husband, 
makes $95 per week. Margie has not been 
working for five years. They have a 
4-year-old girl. Margie has an offer to go 
back to work at $38 per week, plus a few 
cents (enough to take care of Social Se- 
curity tax). It sounds fine—having $133 
per week instead of $95. 

But Ralph starts figuring. On the 
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higher 1952 rates, he can get by with 
his $4,940 income (three exemptions) 
for $584 tax—about $11.23 per week. 
With Margie working, the couple’s week- 
ly Federal income tax will be $19.19— 
about $8 extra. 

Hiring somebody to take care of 
their daughter will cost at least $10 per 
week, and additional cleaning help will 
run to $5 per week. Extra food for these 
helpers could scarcely be less than $5. 
If a servant does food shopping, she 
will not buy so carefully as Margie; so 
one should allow for $2 or $3 extra ex- 
pense there. 


More and more. Margie’s trans- 


portation would be at least $1.50. Extra 


clothes and dry cleaning might be as 
much as $4 a week. Lunches, even if she 
holds herself down to 50¢-plates, would 
be $3. Shampoos, waves and manicures? 
Let’s be moderate and say 75¢. 

Margie will know from past experi- 
ence that when she’s in an office, the 
constant collections for gifts and charity 
drives will average at least $1 per week. 
Add these sums: $8, $10, $5, $5, $2, $1.50, 
$4, $3, $.75, and $1. Total: $40.25. Not 
much profit for Margie from her offer of 
$38 per week! 

Least expensive way of getting care 
for babies would be day-care centers or 


nursery schools. Average cost: $9 to $15 
for one child per week. Public nurseries 
are maintained chiefly for mothers who 
are really hard up—tariff 50¢ to $1.50 per 
day, depending on family income. But 
parents wishing to use them must qualify 
under the “means” test. 

Many a working mother has her 
child or children kept by another mother 
who is staying home with her own brood 
anyhow. Cost: $10 to $15 per week per 
child. Grandmothers solve the child care 
problem for some working mothers. 

If a mother can be content to be 4 
homemaker for a few years until the 
babes are at least 10 or 12, she can con- 
sole herself with a reckoning sheet. If 
she works 49 hours a week at housekeep- 
ing and 15 more taking care of children, 
she’s earned $48 per week, figured on the 
Federal minimum wage scale of 75¢ per 
hour. With no income tax deducted, that’s 
a better deal than $55 subject to tax. The 
trouble is that she never sees her $48 in 
cash or check. 

Drafters of tax measures may nol 
have meant to hand the career mothef 
such a difficult deal. But the crusty old 
timer who used to growl, ““Woman’s place 
is in the home,” might be surprised 
know how much has been done to keep 
her there with tax laws of the 40s and 505 
plus inflation—FLora G. Orr 
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: Ir’sthebeautiful Regency 
Duo-Therm’ssensation® 
oe ( . 
Silver Jubilee model! 


ew e of performance 
; ae a small roomfull 


full of heat! 


or a big house 
e Dramatic new “yu ‘ ‘ 
looks like 4 fine = 
crafted television console: 


e Great new foxibitity -- 
with two burners, ne * 
chambers, and four ra — 
doors. Add thermostat aa 
blowers for fully automa 
forced-air heating 


E 
Bs 


It celebrates Duo-Therm’s 25 years of building home heater 
values. It hits a new high in modern furniture beauty. It gives 
you the ultimate in workless, dirtless heating comfort. Here’s why: 


TWO burners, TWO heat chambers! You get exactly the heat you 
want at the turn of a dial, without work or dirt. Use one burner 
in mild weather for economical heating with a small,-clean fire. 
Use two burners in cold weather for low-cost heat by the house- 
full. Each burner is independently controlled! 


FOUR radiant doors! You have complete radiating and circulat- 
ing heat flexibility. Big, wide-opening doors, two in front and 
one at each side, pour out abundant heat. You can open one, 


Exclusive Duo-Therm Dual Chamber Burners for 
room heater economy ... house heating capacity! 


Air and oil are mixed in the right amounte for 
clean, thrifty heat... all the way from one 
burner on low to two on high! You get more 
heat from every drop of oil. Quiet at all stages. 
No moving parts to wear out. Extra-large in 
capacity for extra-cold days. 





e Tremendous heating capacity—a full 78,000 
BTU output. 

e Double Waste Stoppers prevent heat loss up 
chimney, put more heat in your home. 


e Big-capacity humidifier. 

e Attachable 7-gallon fuel tank, slight extra cost. 
e Automatic Draft Minder at no extra cost. 

e Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Complete line of Duo-Therm Oil Heaters for every heating need, $57.00 to 
$169.95 (without tank). They're all Duo-Therm Silver Jubilee SUPER VALUES! 


two, or all four doors for spot heating or faster room warm-ups! 


SMARTEST furniture styling ever! You’ve never seen a home 
heater with all this flexibility plus all this beauty! Trim and 
compact. Fashioned like a modern furniture console. High-gloss 
mahogany finish is smooth as glass. Deluxe brass grille and 
door handles in a contrasting golden color. 


AUTOMATIC controls for “armchair” heating comfort! Yes, you 
can enjoy automatic forced warm-air heating with your Duo- 
Therm “Regency”. Automatic thermostat control and Power- 
Air Blowers are optional at additional cost. Just set your ther- 
mostat at the temperature you want—and forget it! 


See this beautiful new Duo-Therm “‘Regency” at your local 
Duo-Therm dealer’s now! 


Add Duo-Therm's automatic Power-Air Blowers 
to one or both sides .. . save up to 25% on fuel! 
Power-Air puts every bit of heat to work. Forces 
heat to far corners, drives warm ceiling air down 
to the living level. Blower turns on and off auto- 
matically, Easily added to one or both sides of 
your “Regency”, Power-Air pays for itself in 
fuel savings. 





More than 2 million warmly satisfied customers... 


Duo-THERM 


| Always theaLbader 


Division of Motor Wheel Corp. * Lansing 3, Mich. 





Tailors the heat just the way you like it... for “custom comfort” at low cost 


Here’s everything you’ ve ever wanted in a home heater, wrapped 


up in a beautiful package and titled: The Duo-Therm ‘‘Regency”! 


Prices on most models are $5 higher in the 11 Western states. DUO-THERM ie a registered trade mark of the Motor Wheel Corp. Copyright, 1952 
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Finds Active Dry Yeast dependable and convenient 


Wins Cooking Honors 
at Pennsylvania Fairs 


Mrs. Kermit P. Hilbert (left) 
shows her mother some of the 
many awards she has won for 
her cooking skill. Mrs.. Hilbert 
has been entering cooking con- 
tests for ten years now with 
outstanding success. Just last 
fall she was a top winner at 
both the Reading Fair and the 
Oley Valley Community Fair. 


Mrs. Hilbert, who lives in 
Temple, Penna., is another of 
the many prize-winning cooks 
who praise Fleischmann’s Ac- 
tive Dry Yeast. “It’s completely 
reliable,” she says. “‘And talk 








about convenience! This Active 
Dry Yeast is so easy to use... 
stays fresh for months.”’ 


Folks everywhere find that 
yeast-raised goodies are rich 
and delicious . . . nourishing, 
too! When you bake at home, 
use yeast. And use the one 
prize-winning cooks recommend 
—Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. It’s completely depend- 
able—gives you good results 
every time. This handy Dry 
Yeast dissolves in a jiffy and 
rises fast. Why not buy a sup- 
ply—it stays fresh for months! 


All the best of 
New York City 
just outside your door 


At the Commodore you’ re in the 
heart of midtown Manhattan... 
right at rail and air terminals 
.--a few steps to entertainment, 


shopping and business centers. 


HOTEL 


E. L. SEFTON, President 











Bake your cakes 
by experts’ rules 


A lot of folks still think Mother’s ’ 


way of making cakes—using a “pinch of 
this and a handful of that”—is best. 

At least one expert says they’re dead 
wrong. 

She’s jolly, silver-haired Mildred 
Glimdmeier, 56, the sweet-toothed judge 
of the “best cake” contest at the Illinois 
State Fair. 

Miss Glimdmeier should know. In 
just 20 hours at the Fair last month, the 
Danville home economics teacher sam- 
pled 623 cakes. She can tell in a quick 
bite whether a sponge cake is—as the 
rule book requires—‘‘delicate, free from 
excessive flavor or egg flavor or acid,” 
whether that layer cake has a “tender, 


secrets 
of a 
good 
cake 


M-m-m-m.. Mildred Glimdmeier nibbled 
623 cakes in 20 hours, munched sour 
pickles between bites to keep her sense of 
taste. Above are her cake-making tips. 
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moist crumb” which makes it something 
special. 
“In cake making,” she said, “I'll take 
the scientific approach every time.” Then 
, * | she detailed for PATHFINDER readers some 





: errors of the hit-or-miss methods which 
rf | send many State Fair contestants away 
jn tears: 

d e @ Some cooks still don’t realize 
| that you should measure flour after sift- 

d | . ing; during sifting, it takes on air and 

© | gains volume. 

= e e Beating the batter too much or 
| too little can wreck texture. Safest bet is 

In to use an electric mixer and time the beat- 

se ing exactly. 

ri e @ Failure to preheat the oven pro- 

“k duces a tough crust, apparent the moment 

" judges run their knives through the cake. 

j 





. “Of course, I don’t mean to imply,” 
| Miss Glimdmeier said. “that flavor isn’t 
the most important item. It is. It counts 
for 30% to 50% on my score sheet.” 

Personally, she thinks the flavor of 
applesauce cake is best. (She'll send her 
recipe to anyone writing her at Rural 
Route 6. Danville. Ill.) But the trend in 
cakes, she admits, is not in that direction: 
“You see more and more chiffon cakes, 
fewer and fewer chocolate cakes and but- 
ter cakes.” 

Unlike many professional tasters. 
Miss Glimdmeier doesn’t just chew a 
sample of the cake and then (as deli- 
cately as possible) spit it into a cup. She 
swallows it. then balances this carbohy- 
drate diet by eating plenty of mineral 
foods at her regular meals. To keep her 
sugar perspective, she munches on sour 
pickles between bites of cake. 

“I'm a little too fat but I don’t care.” 
she admitted. “I never get sick of judg- 
ing cakes. My only complaints are that 
my feet hurt and that I worry about 
hurting somebody pretty terribly with my 
judging. These women and some men, too 





Model C-13 holds over 450 lbs. of assorted foods. 


Save money, live better, 
with this genuine 
Deepfreeze Home Freezer! 





led [Emmett Rebok of Springfield won third 
pur prize in a field of 65 angel food cakes], 
of really have blue-ribbon fever.” Now is the time to buy bushels of and goodness. You can also save 
ps. Public Benefactor. Miss Glimd- 


meier earns $20 a day for judging, but 
does it “for the good of the state of IIli- 
nois” and as a hobby—not for the money. 

On her farm near Danville, she rises 
at 5:30 a.m. to get breakfast. wash the 
dishes and put lunch in the refrigerator. 
(She keeps house for her 82-year-old 
father and her brother.) Then, after 
school, she teaches nurses at the hospital, 
supervises a club for Negro girls, and 
keeps three bridge clubs going. 

A teacher for 31 years, she’s eligible 
to retire but won’t ask to “unless I begin 
losing my patience with the kids.” 

So far, she hasn’t, even when one girl 
in class said: “Miss Glimdmeier, may 
I ask you a personal question? Why was 
it you never married?” 


just-picked fruits and vegetables 
at once-a-year low prices—and 
store them away for the winter 
months. The best and safest place 
to store them is in a genuine 
Deepfreeze Home Freezer! 
Freezing takes only a fraction of 
the work that canning does—and 
foods retain their original color 


Deepfreeze Home Appliances 


MARE REG. ¥.6. PAT. OFF. 


important money by buying meat 
in quantity and freezing it. 

Be sure that you get a genuine 
Deepfreeze Home Freezer. The 
trademark name Deepfreeze as- 
sures you finest quality, advanced 
features, faithful performance. 
Choose from 6 models, 7 to 23 cu. 
ft., at your Deepfreeze dealer’s! 


© 1952 Deepfreeze Agptionce Division, Motor Products Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois. 


Makers of genuine epfreeze Home 


Freezers, Refrigerators, Electric Ranges and Water 


Heaters. Specifications subject to change without notice. 
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New Refrigerator by Deepfreeze, too! 3 


eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Automatic Defrosting, a 
genuine Deepfreeze Freezer 
Compartment, andthe sen- ; 
sational “Door that Stores : 
More.”’ Eight models to - 
choose from—in9.3to11.5 .- 
cu. ft. sizes. See them at ; 
your Deepfreeze dealer's! ; 


Deepfreeze, the Home Freez- 
er pioneer, now brings you 
anew and finer Refrigerator 
to lighten your work and 
brighten your kitchen! No 
other refrigerator gives you 
sO many outstanding fea- 
tures. Among them are 


Every Thursday Evening - Gabriel Heatter brings you the World’s News - Mutual Network 
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“I answered her calmly,” Miss 
Glimdmeier explained. “I told her I liked 
my independence too much. I had a cou- 
ple of chances but never felt I had quite 
the right man. I’ve never regretted my 
decision.” Watching her laughingly lick 
frosting from her finger, you knew she 
was telling the truth. 
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Then—in just 


nts—you 
different filling - 


NEW FREE 24-PAGE SEWING BOOK! 


“1952 Pattern Service for Sewing with Cot- 


ton Bags” tells how to make smart clothes and | 


household items from thrifty cotton sacks. See 


how you save container costs when you buy | 
products packed in cotton! Send post card | 
today for your free book to National Cotton 


Council, Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee. 


EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEETH 


If you have trouble with plates that 
slip, rock and cause sore gums—try 
Brimms Plasti-Liner. One applica- 
tion makes plates fit snugly without { 

owder or paste, because Brimms 

lasti-Liner hardens permanently to 
your plate. It relines and refits loose plates in a 
way no powder or paste can do. Even on old rub- 
ber plates you get good results six months to a 
year or longer. YOU CAN EAT ANYTHING! Simply lay 
soft strip of Plasti-Liner on troublesome upper or 
lower. Bite and it molds perfectly. Easy to use, taste- 
less, odorless, harmless to you and your plates. Re- 
movable as directed. Plate cleaner included. Money 
back if not completely satisfied. If not available at 
your drug store, send $1.25 for reliner for 1 plate. 


PLASTI-LINER INC., Buffalo 11, New York—Dep!. 18-N 
BRIMMS PLASTI-LINER 
THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 
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HELP WANTED 
PATHFINDER and FARM JOURNAL 


will employ several additional men and 


women in their subscription sales depart- 
ment. If you have a car, you may qualify 
for this pleasant. profitable work. No ex- 


perience necessary. Write today, giving 
your qualifications. 
Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, Business Offices 
230 W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


PATENTED GRAVYWELL 
SELF-BASTING - - + TENDERIZES 


G PERFECTIO 


FLETCHER ENAMEL CO. DUNBAR, W.VA 













New things for you, 
your family and friends 


A. Family and friends will call 
you angel when you give slipper socks 
knitted on Weavenly Soles. Sole surface 
has a tough finish, yet gives the feeling 
of walking on air with its foam-rubber 
lining. Knitting instructions for the Lo 
Moc-Soc, opposite, the conventional Hi- 
Soc and bootees come with every pair of 
soles. Washable, soles come in four bright 
colors. Child’s sizes, $1.75, men’s and 
women’s, $1.95. 


B. Magazines piled helter-skelter 
in the Litter accomplish just the opposite 
of what the name implies. Designed of 
black wrought-iron circles on slightly 
raised legs, this rack also holds an arm- 
ful of fireplace logs. Diameter 18”, depth 
11”, price $8. 


C. The Handee-Stand desk set is 
a gift you would love to keep for your- 
self—not expensive, either. A beautifully 
proportioned base of crystal clear plexi- 
glas holds a gold-plated cartridge pen or 
a pen and pencil set. Gold monograms 
add individuality. Sets come with either 
4” or 5” pens and pencils; single pen 
sets, $2.85 and $4.50; double pen and 
pencil sets, $5.75 and $8.50, including 
tax. Monograms $1 extra for single sets, 
$1.50 for double. 


D. Pipe smokers can knock out 
their pipes to their hearts’ content in this 
giant ash tray. Its fat cork ball, set in 
the center of a brass grill, will take 
plenty of knocks. Tray is handsome black 
metal, 10” in diameter. $4.95. 


E. Pie dough rolls out like magic 
on this new Rubbermaid Pastry Tray. 
Made of light-weight flexible rubber, it 
has a clothlike finish that takes the place 
of a pastry cloth; dough doesn’t stick or 
tear. Molded circles guide the size for 
everything from individual tarts to fam- 
ily-size pies. Flipped over, it’s a cutting 
board. Cream colored, $2.98. 


Is your old sewing machine stitch- 
happy or does it jam, skip stitches, puck- 
er the fabric, hum and vibrate? The 
cause of these troubles, and what to do 
about them will be found in a new book- 
let, Service Your Sewing Machine (Sew- 
ing Publications, New York: $1). 


Slap a Magnepad pot holder to the 
side of a range, refrigerator or cabinet 
door. A magnet stitched in one corner 
makes it cling to anything made of steel. 
Washable red, blue, green or gold per- 
cale; 35¢ each, 3 for $1. 


A secret rug cleaning formula sold 
only to furniture dealers and rug cleaners 
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for 25 years, is now available. Old Le- 
high Shampoo, a snowy-white foam, leaves 
no odor and is safe for delicate fabrics. 
$2 a gallon. 


| 
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Write PatHFINDER, Dept. VW, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., enclosing stamped envel- 
ope, for available information on where 
products can be bought. 
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NO DREAMED-UP CONCOCTION TAKES THE PLACE OF NATURE’S 







AND HERE 
IT IS: 





NABISCO SHREDDED 








with MILK...America’s great body- 
building breakfast! 100% whole 
wheat... bran and wheat germ 
included. Delicious ... hearty... 
nutritious! The original Niagara 
Falls product. 


WHEAT 








NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 


Don’t just say “Shredded Wheat’’...say “NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT” 








Are we in for those tough winters 


that Grandpa bragged about? 


Experts think the world “warm-up” may be ending 


If these hot summer days just end- 
ing made you swelter, it might comfort 
you to know that one of the world’s fore- 
most glacier experts thinks the earth is 
in for a cooling off. 

The cooling may bring back rigorous 
winters like Grandpa used to tell about. 
And it would put an end to a 50-year 
warm-up that has seen things like cotton 
planted in Canada, birds moving north, 
and several generations of pine seedlings 





American Geographical Society 

Shrinking. This remarkable series of 

photographs, taken over a 61-year stretch, 

shows how Alaska’s North Dawes Glacier 
melted as our climate grew warmer. 
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in Swedish areas where one generation a 
century had been the rule. 

The earth has had cold spells before. 
Ages ago massive ice sheets covered a 
good part of the globe, grinding down 
mountain ranges and scooping out lakes 
in their movements. It has had warm 
spells, too. A thousand years ago vine- 
yards flourished in England where today 
only sheltered locations see a crop ma- 
ture. Greenland once was dotted with 
farms; buried bones of Norsemen have 
been found grown through by roots of 
trees long since crushed down by ice. 
Starting in about the 5th Century B.C.., 
the earth has been going through a grad- 
ually increasing “Little Ice Age” which 
scientists now think reached its height a 
little before 1900. The past 50 years have 
seen a marked warm-up. 


Balmy: North. Montreal’s mean an- 
nual temperature has risen 4°. So has 
Philadelphia’s. Winters in Spitsbergen, 
Norway, are 14° warmer than half a cen- 
tury ago. Similar increases have been re- 
corded in most temperate and sub-polar 
regions. Wheat can be harvested in Can- 
ada 200 miles farther north than before. 
Southern Ontario has seen experiments in 
planting cotton. And in Finland berries 
ripen earlier and leaves stay on trees 
later. 

Birds that formerly wintered in Vir- 
ginia now are found in New England. 
Some 25% of Europe’s bird species have 
shifted their range northward. Even fish 
in the sea have been affected—cod being 
found in Greenland waters and herring 
catches diminishing around Iceland. 
where they once abounded. 

The timberline has climbed upward 
and the edges of the permafrost—perma- 
nently frozen ground—have retreated 
northward. Most glaciers have receded. 
But the warm-up has its drawbacks. Engi- 
neers of some hydroelectric plants in Nor- 
way are eyeing worriedly the dwindling 
ice fields they depend upon for the water 
power to turn into electricity. Geograph- 
ers calculate that if all glaciers melted, 
the oceans would rise 180 feet—sloshing 
waves into the 15th floor of the Empire 
State building, sending the Gulf of Mex- 
ico up nearly to Memphis, and covering 
vast areas of land. 


Turnabout. Now, however, experts 
like Dr. Hans W:son Ahlmann, Swedish 
Ambassador to Norway and former geog- 
raphy professor at the. University of 
Stockholm, think the warmup may be 
ending. Last month he told an interna- 
tional meeting of geographers (the first 





held in the U.S. since 1904) that the tem. 
perature advance now seems to have 
reached a height about 1945. Some places 
are getting colder. The temperature 
curves at Reykjavik, in southern Iceland, 
have turned downward, although in north- 
ern Iceland they still are going up. The 
same is true for the middle latitudes of 
Sweden compared with its northern tip. 
South of Alaska there has been more pre- 
cipitation and glaciers are thickening. 

Is it just a lull in the warm-up or are 
we in for a newer, tougher “ice age’? 
“It’s not possible yet to say,” says Dr. 
Ahlmann. “Let’s see what happens in the 
next 10 or 15 years.” 

One thing ts certain; it will be the 
first long-range climatic fluctuation man 
has scientifically observed and intensely 
recorded. Only in the past couple of dec- 
ades have things like radar, seismic 
soundings and upper air balloons given 
science really good tools to measure 





Pathfinder—United Press 
Ice man. Glacier expert Ahlmann thinks 
the world’s climate may be cooling. 


changes. Last week Ahlmann, who has led 
four Scandinavian expeditions to the Arc- 
tic and won five medals for his work. was 
winding up a trip to Alaska’s Taku Gla- 
cier. An expedition sponsored by the 
American Geographical Society and the 
Office of Naval Research has found that, 
unlike most Alaska glaciers, Taku is get- 
ting bigger. 

What causes the climate fluctua- 
tions? Geographers aren’t sure. Theories 
include the screening effect of extra car- 
bon dioxide or volcano dust in the at- 
mosphere, wobbles in the earth’s spin or 
shifts in its path around the sun, and 
changes in the intensity of solar radia- 
tion. All theories have. their weaknesses. 

“We don’t know enough yet to give 
us the answer,” Ahlmann said. If we ever 
find out, will we learn enough to be able 
to control the weather? “I hope not,” he 
replied. “It would produce more trouble 
than the atom bomb.” 
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WITH SO MUCH MONEY NEEDED FOR DEFENSE, ITS IMPORTANT 


PROJECTS. HERE ARE A FEW EXAMPLES OF GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING THAT IS UNNECESSARY... 


THAT NONE OF YOUR TAX MONEY GOES FOR WASTEFUL, SOCIALISTIC 





[ravine THE BILL TWICE! 


TWO COMPETING DEPARTMENTS 
OF THE GOVERNMENT EACH MADE 
COSTLY SURVEYS FOR THE SAME 
DAM IN HELL'S CANYON, IDAHO. 
IN THE RECORDS OF FEDERAL 
BUREAUCRACIES , THERE ARE 
SCORES OF SUCH WASTEFUL 
DUPLICATIONS -- AT YOUR EXPENSE. 
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YOU'LL PAY MILLIONS IN ____~ 
TAXES IF GOVERNMENT 
PLANS GO THROUGH TO Pot ne PON 
BUILD POWER LINES INTHE .... )XP¥ . = 
SOUTHWEST THAT ey WHY BUIL 
DUPLICATE EXISTING LINE 

OF LOCAL ELECTRIC ng Por aoe 
COMPANIES , WHICH CAN . 
EASILY HANDLE THE gee 
ADDED POWER / 
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B ARRELS OF TAX MONEY — 


OVER $ 350 MILLION-- WOULD BE 
NEEDED FOR THE POWER PLANT IT 
IS PROPOSED THE GOVERNMENT 
BUILD AT NIAGARA FALLS. 

FIVE LOCAL ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
HAVE OFFERED To DO THE JOB 
WITHOUT SPENDING ONE CENT 
OF TAK MONEY. 


Pre DEEPER ! wien THE FEDERAL 


PROJECT THAT ELECTRIC COMPANIES COULD 


DO, YOU PAY TWICE -- NOT ONLY FOR THE COST 
OF THE PROJECT, BUT TO MAKE UP FOR LOCAL, 
STATE AND FEDERAL TAXES THAT ARE LOST. 


ViGur TAXES ARE HIGH ENOUGH ALREADY. 


THEY WILL GO HIGHER IF THE GOVERNMENT TREND 
TOWARD SOCIALIZED ELECTRICITY CONTINUES. 
WE WANT YOu To BE AWARE OF THIS DANGER. THATS 
WHY THIS MESSAGE IS BROUGHT To YOU BY AMERICAS 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES * 


LISTEN TO CORLISS ARCHER *Aames on request from this magazine 


—new time effective October 3rd — Fridays, 9:30 P. M., E. S. T.——ABC Network 


GOVERNMENT UNDERTAKES AN ELECTRIC POWER 
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Temporary constipation is usually ac- 

companied by acid indigestion—yet most ~ 
laxatives act on irregularity alone. 
But Milk of Magnesia 
does more. It relieves 
both conditions... gives 
more complete relief. 
Take Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia—the best 
laxative money can buy. 
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The NEW Model 50 UTILITY TESTER 


FOR REPAIRING | 
ALL ELECTRICAL | 


APPLIANCES-MOTORS 


an all-around electrical trouble shooter | 


¢ Measures A.C. and D.C. Voltages, A.C. 
and D.C. Current, Resistances, etc. 
* Will measure the current consump- | 
tion while the appliance under test is | | 
appliance or utility | 
f 1 ayy 
ront panel receptacle. pair 
of insulated clip-end leads is included | | 
for motors, etc. } 
* Incorporates a sensitive direct-reading 
resistance congo which will accurately | 
measure resi ces commonly | 
used ia electrical appliances, 
motors, etc. This range will 
le continuity checks and tests 
for shorts and opens. 
© Will cese thermostats, radio tube 
round cornered filaments, bulbs, fuses, fluores- 
anne cote case 3¥e" cent condensers. $ 90 
x " x ". Complete swi eld coi 
with olf test leeds end circuit breakers, 1 3 
instructions. lighting systems, etc. 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 
No Money With Order — No C. 0. D. 


$3.90 and pay belance at rate of $2.00 per month for 5 months 
= Interest erying Chorges Added. if not completely 
atten > = S. a 

SUPERIOR ELECTRONIC CO., INC. 
Dent.D-33 © 227 FULTON STREET « NEW YORK 7, N.- Y. 

















Tlonnoce FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some Church, | 
Lodge,Club, School, etc.,in your town, youwill be inter- | 
ested in this extremely modern No-Knee Interference, 
Folding Pedestal Banquet Table. Write for Catalog 
and special discounts to institutions and organizations. | 
The Monroe Company, 23 Church Street, Colfax, Iowa. | 
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Is human blood the best cure 


for dangerous virus diseases ? 


Medical research seeks a weapon against polio 


Will an injection made from some- 
one else’s blood protect your child against 
polio? 

A huge stack of cards may hold the 
answer. Those cards are the key in a 
mass experiment made as one of the worst 
polio seasons on record moved toward the 
usual first-weeks-in-September peak. It 
was a test to find out whether the blood 
medicine—gamma globulin—can prevent 
the paralysis of polio as it lessens the 
rigors of measles. 

Each card bears a number. And from 
it a research team headed by Dr. William 
D. McHammond of the University of 
Pittsburgh can find out whether the child 
it represents got gamma globulin or.a 
similar-looking shot of gelatin. 

Half the 33,157 youngsters who lined 
up in Houston, Tex., in the middle of a 
polio epidemic last July got one; the rest 
received the dummy “control” shot. Not 
even doctors giving the shots knew which. 
A few weeks later 16,500 children in 
Sioux City, lowa, went through the same 
procedure. A year ago in Provo, Utah. 
5,000 kids were injected, but collapse of 
the polio epidemic knocked the props 
from under the trial. Benefits from “G.G.” 
weren't clear cut. They were encouraging 
enough, however, to warrant this year’s 
wide-spread experiments. 

Human G.G. has proved it can keep 
monkeys exposed to polio from develop- 
ing paralyzed muscles. Doctors say it will 
not prevent children from catching the 
disease. But they hope it will give those 
who do temporary protection so they'll 
develop only mild, non-crippling cases. 


Body’s Weapons. Gamma globulin 
is one of the dozen-odd fractions into 
which whole blood has been separated. 
It contains the mysterious, disease-fight- 
ing antibodies your system manufactures. 
They are found in the plasma—the straw- 
colored liquid left after the red blood 
cells have been separated out. 

Red cells make up about half the 
blood. But in the thrilling story of how 
medicine has put blood chemicals to 
work, there is no chapter for the red cells. 
“They are now not used,” says Harvard 
Medical School blood expert Dr. Charles 
S. Davidson, “even for pig feed.” 

Plasma is a different story. At least 
35 substances in it have been identified 
and a number put to work. 

Albumin, the biggest part, is valu- 
able as an emergency blood replacement 
fluid and for treating certain diseases. 
Substances called isoagglutinins make 
blood typing quicker and surer. Blood- 
clotting fractions have been made into 
sponges for controlling bleeding during 
surgery, into drugs which help victims of 





United Press 


50,000 frowns. Will mass shots prove a 
blood medicine protects against polio? 


Pathfinder 









Medicines 


from your blood 





ALBUMIN _ 


emergency transfusions 


FIBRINOGEN & 
THROMBIN _ 

“to control bleeding 
GAMMA GLOBULIN 
protection against disease 

OTHERS 
blood typing, minor uses 
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the “bleeder’s disease,” hemophilia, and 
into medicines that have been dramat- 
ically life-saving for severe hemorrhages 
following childbirth. Then there is gamma 
globulin. 

When measles, or mumps, or polio or 
a cold strikes you, your system manufac- 
tures an antibody to fight it. After the dis- 
ease has been whipped, the antibodies 
remain—or it may be that your system 
“remembers” how to create others like 
them in a hurry when needed; scientists 
aren't sure which. This gives you an im- 
munity—permanent for some diseases, 
temporary for others. If science could find 
out exactly what the antibodies are, and 
how they work, it might open the way 
to control of many virus diseases. 


Doubts. Apparently the antibodies 
are protein molecules which are manufac- 
tured by certain cells in the liver, spleen, 
lymph glands and bone marrow. There is 
a great deal of controversy over how they 
protect—whether they spread as a film 
around the virus molecules, bind them 
together in a latticework of atoms, or act 
in some other way. Scientists are handi- 
capped in finding out because they haven’t 
yet been able to isolate one type of anti- 
body from the many lumped together in 
gamma globulin. 

Children who got globulin serum in 
the polio experiments also got the 
measles and whooping cough and other 
antibodies that may have been in the 
blood of the donors from which the gam- 
ma globulin was processed. (Oddly, there 
have been rare cases of people born with- 
out the ability to make any antibodies.) 

So far gamma globulin has proved 
effective for battling measles—4 million 
injections have been given since its value 
was discovered a decade ago—and for 
infectious hepatitis, a liver disease. Serum 
made from the antibody fraction of blood 
from persons convalescing from either 
disease has proved helpful in treating 
whooping cough and mumps. Doctors 
hope globulin for infantile paralysis will 
join the list. Most people have had polio 
and developed immunity without knowing 
it; that’s why the antibody fraction from 
pooled blood is being studied in epidemic- 
stricken cities. 


Future Cures? New techniques are 
creating a revolution in blood technology. 
The discovery that adding tiny amounts 
of metal compounds to blood solutions 
makes possible the separation of more 
and purer fractions is opening whole new 
fields. Some day we may even be able to 
separate the different disease antibodies 
out of gamma globulin. 

The need is there. Already demand 
for gamma globulin for measles is strain- 
ing the supply. If, for example, it should 
prove helpful in polio, increasing the sup- 
ply would be a man-sized headache. “It 
seems a waste,” adds Dr. Robert P. Pen- 
nell, assistant director of immuno- 
chemical research for Sharp & Dohme, 
“to shoot a child with a couple of dozen 
kinds of antibodies just so hell get the 
measles one.”—JuLEs B. BILLARD 
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NEW HAVEN’S GRADUATE 
CLUB — AN EARLY AMERICAN 
BUILDING HOUSING PRICELESS 
ANTIQUES—PROTECTED AT 
LESS COST 


The agent carrying insurance on 
this interesting old building was 
never satisfied to deliver a 
policy without taking time 
to warn the trustees. 
“Suppose you had a fire,” he 
‘would repeat. ‘“‘None of 
these antiques could be re- 
placed. You should protect 
them with an automatic 
sprinkler system.” 


THE 


Caisas 





! 
io. 
Agent Shows How! 


They heeded his advice — and in 
this particular case the system will 
be paid for in less than seven years 
through lower insurance costs. 
Here is another example of ser- 
vice given by the alert local 
insurance agent who is on the 
spot and personally familiar with 
your problems. 

ANOTHER SERVICE 
Would you like to forecast 
weather changes that might 
threaten your property? 
Simply write for our 
WEATHER GUIDE. No 
cost or obligation. Write 
today. 


| 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES * 1113 ASYLUM AVE. * HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT | 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 


Helps you overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill-at-ease be- 
cause of loose, wobbly false teeth. 
FASTEETH, an improved alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, sprinkled on your plates holds them 
firmer so they feel more comfortable. Sooth- 
ing and cooling to gums made sore by excessive 
acid mouth. Avoid embarrassment caused by 
loose plates. Get FASTEETH today at any 
drug store. 





AVOID 






ROUBLES 


Prevent ing, Back-ups, 
Offensive Odors in Septic T. 

Cess 8, Outdoor Toilets. 
One Treatment lasts months. 
egy ly $1.69 * _——4 
ware, Drug, a res. 
G-ConCo. inc.,Chicago1i, i. 


MADE Me {']' RL BBY gt 3 


‘ Am, That's what L. H. Mix did in a 
=) {7 year! You can make up to $3 or 
é é im) $4 an hour sh ning saws with 
the Foley Saw Filer. Steady cash 

- business, no canvassing. Start 
= spare time—Free Book shows 


how. Write Foley Mig. Co. 929-2 
Foley Bldg., Mpls. 18, Minn. 








The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 






The Central States Fire insurance Co. 


wt 


| 


f 
Whether you're voting 
Yor" or “agin’” 
istration is 
a you begin 





Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
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Count on Comfort 


with the new automatic 


Coleman Oil Heater 


— 


MODEL 873 


55,000 BTU output. Radiant heat 

from side doors that open out for quick 
warmup. Oil models listed with 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Models as low as $59 95 Less tank 


LOW-COST COMFORT is yours with this 
new Coleman Oil Heater that floods your 
home with constant warmth. It makes 
and moves heat, reaching hard-to-heat 
places—keeps the low living zone com- 
fortable—adds to the health and comfort 
of your home. Smart lines and finish. 





MODEL 871 


A smaller heater 
with Coleman's 
famous heat-making 





_ $59 95 ' The Coleman Company, Inc. y) i 
Dept. P-903, Wichita 1, Kansas = jj 
Please send attractive free literature I 
on Coleman Oil Heaters. a 
Name 
Street eee pietos 1 
America's 
leader In ! City a ae I 
home heating i No matter how big or small your home there's a Coleman to heat it better ! 
oll 
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FUEL-AIR CONTROL, a Coleman exclu- 
sive, saves up to 25% on fuel cost. It 
automatically adjusts draft to suit flame, 
so that it burns steady on high, low or 
medium fire. Cuts heat waste. Thermo- 
stat controls (optional) keep room tem- 
perature where you want it—no tending. 


Comfort costs so little with a 


COLEMAN 


MODELS for every purpose, one for every purse, each a fuel- 
saving style leader. Also a special model for trailers. See 
these remarkable heaters at your Coleman dealer. If you 
don’t know his name, send coupon for free literature. The 
Coleman Company, Inc., Wichita 1, Kansas. 


SENSATIONAL BONUS SALE SEPT. 1 — OCT. 15! 
3 big bonuses, see your Coleman dealer! 





















‘Self-medication’ 
for a sick town 


In Eastport, Me. (pop. 3,123), 
morale was sky-high after a one-day 
face lifting. Merchants furnished 400 
brushes, a dealer contributed buckets of 
bright reds and greens, and volunteers 
slapped the paint on 50 business build- 
ings of the city, easternmost in the U.S. 

Housewives served fish chowder and 
sandwiches to the hungry workers while 
they scraped and painted. 

One of the workers was John W. 
Agnew, a Boston banker who specializes 
in municipal problems. He heads the 
Agnew Foundation for Municipal Re- 
search and Education, which is using 
Eastport as a “guinea pig” town. Mem- 
bers hope to learn how a city can use its 
own bootstraps to get out of a depression, 
without governmental pump-priming. 

Seasonal Slump. “Eastport is 
about as bad off as a town can be,” 
Agnew explained. “The only industries 
in town are sardine canneries that give 
work for residents about 13 weeks a year. 
The average annual family income is less 
than $1,400.” 

Eastport’s painting bee was the kick- 
off on a four-part program aimed at 
solving the town’s economic, sociological, 
educational and municipal problems. 
Agnew’s foundation is the guiding hand, 
but townspeople are doing all the work. 
A citizens’ committee of 38 civic organiza- 
tions runs the program. 

Next item: Getting a new industry 
for a vacant factory building in East- 
port. When the money from a new pay- 
roll starts pumping through the town’s 
arteries, Agnew plans to trace it and see 
which businesses benefit first. Watching 
the prosperity as it spreads, he hopes, 
will show how other sick towns can cure 
themselves without outside help. 

Next summer Eastport will get its 
first report card. Agnew will bring in 
students of municipal problems, let them 
spend three weeks looking over the prog- 
ress he thinks will show by then. 


Bricks from your 
own back yard 


Sod houses, built from blocks of 
earth matted with grass, were a landmark 
in Kansas pioneer days. Lumber was 
scarce and bricks were expensive to ship 
to the new frontier. 

Last week in Topeka a group of 
Kansas businessmen was busily using the 
same factors of cost and scarcity to mar- 
ket a new kind of earth house. 

The gimmick: a portable hydraulic 
press that can mix earth and dry cement 
on the building site, then squeeze them 
into earth bricks as strong as the conven- 
tional kind. The earth bricks are gray 
and slightly larger than standard. They 
are unaffected by weather. The firm, 
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Burr Shafer for Pathfinder 


“Or take your boy's last teacher. Only 

six months more and she'd have qualified 

for a pension. And still she quit rather 
than put up with him.” 


called Pioneer Builders, is building and 
selling houses to last year’s flood victims 
whose houses were swept away by the 
Kansas River. An earth brick house with 
three bedrooms costs less than $9,000. 
Sponsors of the new machine hope 
to spread its use in farming country 
where regular bricks are expensive and 
hard to get. If their plans succeed, Kan- 
sas and the rest of the West may again 
be dotted with a new kind of “sod house” 
improved by modern technology. 


What people said 


There definitely will not be a White 
House wedding while father is Presi- 
dent. Anyway, it would have to be ar- 
ranged far too fast, considering that we 
‘are moving out next January.—Margaret 
Truman. 


The only way these [price] in- 
creases can be offset is for housewives to 
discriminate and shop about and look for 
bargains. That will have the effect of 
preventing prices from being pushed up. 
—Price Stabilizer Ellis Arnall. 


I hope they won’t accept my resig- 
nation.—Perle Mesta, U.S. Minister to 
Luxembourg. 


The great problem of America to- 
day is to make that straight road down 
the middle, the path of progress that will 
never allow tyranny to become the feature 
of American government.—Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 


I emphatically disapprove the ab- 
dication of local responsibility for local 
problems.—Adlai E. Stevenson. 


Well, they finally selected Miss Uni- 


verse. As far as I can see, the world is in 
pretty good shape.—Arthur Godfrey. 
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get more 





And get more than you bargained for— 
on television! See Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca 
on NBC-TV every Saturday night. 


than 


It’s just an idea, but if you think you 
have to pay fancy prices for America’s 
favorite T-shirts, give a look. 

Hanes T-shirts are shrink-resistant. 
Knit from fully combed Hanespun 
cotton yarns. With a neck that 

holds its shape. $1. Boys’ 79c* 


% Slightly higher in the Far West 


you bargained for- 





SHORTS + T-SHIRTS + BRIEFS 


ATHLETIC SHIRTS + UNION SUITS 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 
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That ‘crazy kid’ driver in a souped- 
up car changes from harebrained 
menace to driver with a mission as 


The hot rodder 


uses his head 


The elderly motorist sat behind 
his steering wheel, still slightly incred- 
ulous. 

A few minutes before, as he fumed 
helplessly under the hood of his disabled 
auto, a low-slung, noisy, fenderless ve- 
hicle drew up. A teen-ager stepped out— 
obviously one of that oft-condemned spe- 
cies of American youth, the “hot rodder” 
—and politely offered his assistance. 

After making a minor motor repair, 
the youth said he reckoned that would 
get the motorist to the nearest garage, 
smiled, handed him a small white card 
and drove off. 

The printed message was brief: 

“You have just been aided by a mem- 
ber of the Valley Roadster Association.” 

The incident was typical of a minor 
revolution gradually spreading through- 
out the U.S.: the hot rodder, who for 
years has incensed other motorists, terri- 
fied pedestrians, annoyed neighbors and 
exasperated police, is coming of age. 

It also indicated that the highly pub- 
licized “hot rod problem” has a definite, 
workable:solution. 

Genuine hot rodders resent the im- 
plication in the daily press that a hot 
rod is any stripped-down jalopy, driven 
by a teen-ager and involved in an acci- 
dent. This they condemn as a “shot rod,” 
arguing that any driver can break a speed 
limit. 

One enthusiast defines the object of 
his hobby as “an automobile that has 
been altered or rebuilt for improved per- 
formance and/or better appearance.” 


Specialists. Techniques of wringing 
2 to 100 additional horsepower from a 
“stock” engine (Mercury and Ford V-8s 
are most popular) range from simply 
removing the fan to complex engineering 
changes—installing two or more carbure- 
tors, reboring cylinders, grinding cam- 
shafts, redesigning ignition system. 

Many hot rodders not only soup up 
engines but also “customize” their cars, 
ingeniously altering standard body lines 
by “chopping and channeling” (cutting 
and lowering), welding, patching and 
painting. The hot rod movement, idling 
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, Hot Rod Magazine 
Drag strip. Emphasizing safety, it can be a specially built track 
(San Diego's above), an old airstrip or roped-off highway. 





Hot Rod mayazine 


Before and after. Owner spent 18 months, several hundred dollars on this hot rod. 


for several decades, was spurred by the 
introduction of the easily adaptable Ford 
V-8 engine in 1932. Since World War Il 
it has grown into a full-throated roar. 
“Rod” enthusiasts now fuel a whole new 
industry —the $50-million-a-year speed 


Hot rod headaches? 


If the roar of souped-up mo- 
tors and the menace of unsuper- 
vised races have reached serious 
proportions in your town, some- 
thing can be done about it. For ad- 
vice on how to form a hot-rod club, 
write: 

Wally Parks, president 
National Hot Rod Association 
5959 Hollywood Blvd., 

Los Angeles 28, Calif. 





parts business and its 1,000-odd “speed 
shop” retail outlets. 

Wally Parks, president of the re- 
cently formed 10,000-member National 
Hot Rod Association, estimates there are 
close to halt a million “serious” hot rod- 
ders in the U.S., each spending more than 
$100 a year on his automobile. Nearly a 
million more, says Parks, are “semi- 
serious.” 

Is hot rodding basically bad? 


Every Boy an Expert. The NHRA 
is quick to point out in denial that the 
hobby breeds mechanical ingenuity and 
self-reliance; that it promises to con- 
tribute technically to the automotive in- 
dustry; that countless jet pilots and tank 
drivers in Korea are better equipped for 
having engaged in it; that from hot-rod 
ranks thousands of badly needed engi- 
neers have already emerged. 

Anti-hot-rod legislation in many lo- 
calities and steep insurance rates for 
drivers under 25 are driving home an im- 
portant point to the serious hot rodder: 
in order to avoid ultimate outlawry, he 
must gain and hold public respect. 

There are small but growing indica- 
tions that he is seeking it. In San Diego 
recently, hot rodders staged a carefully 
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supervised “drag race” (a test of rapid 
acceleration), turning over proceeds of 
$1,000 to the March of Dimes. 

In Los Angeles, a hotbed of hot- 
rodding, police have been quoted to the 
effect that the accident rate among organ- 
ized hot rodders is now lower than that 
of the average motorist. A Miami official 
says that the problem there has been 
largely solved “by the boys themselves.” 
Other areas—Chicago, Syracuse, Cleve- 
land, Colorado Springs, among them— 
show similar encouraging signs. 


Blueprint. The best answer thus 
far to hot-rod headaches is seen in 
Pomona, Calif., where hopped-up autos 
were running wild several years ago. 
When legislation and police crackdowns 
failed to stop the menace of racing and 
the nuisance of hot-rod congregations in 
residential areas, a new tack was taken. 

A city-owned, quarter-mile “drag 
strip” was built. A clubroom was found 
for a meeting place. A police officer was 
assigned to set up a safety program and 
plan club activities (group tours, time 
trials and secret-destination runs). 

The results: 

Teen-age accident rates dropped; 
citizens’ complaints skidded 95% in two 
years. Club members actually aided po- 
lice in solving other juvenile headaches. 
By last week Police Chief Ralph E. 
Parker could say: “The hot rodder in 
Pomona is no longer a problem; he is 
part of a program.” 

The lesson learned in Pomona is this: 
Given sound local organization, police 
assistance and an occasional opportunity 
to “blow out the cobwebs” in a safe place, 
hot rodders will virtually eliminate their 
own problem. 

If your community is plagued by 
reckless youths in souped-up roadsters, 
some strong civic leader who understands 
boys might do well to consider an old, if 
slightly revised, maxim: 

“If you can’t control ’em, join ’em.” 





Wide World 
“Jet” rod. Dangerous trick is wiring a 
spark plug into exhaust pipe to produce 
flaming “tail.” Serious hot rodders con- 
demn it; many states outlaw it. 
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TB and 
the X-Ray Bus 


Time was when the TB victim innocently 
walked the streets of his town undetected— 
and undetectable. 


For who had the millionaire’s pocketbook 
to pay for examining a whole town of a thou- 
sand people to sieve out one possible victim? 


Now comes the x-ray bus, able to be TB 
detective for whole cities, for a few pennies a 
person. Millions of people now have their TB 
worries erased when the doctor says ““Okay.” 


How long did it take to get the x-ray bus? 
Well, for its part, General Electric had been 
working on x rays for 57 years. Costs of diag- 
nosis have come down by better and better 
equipment. No year passes without some new 
development. So this was another big chapter 
in a long book of events. 


Notice the nice way these buses get into 
service. They are usually purchased by volun- 
tary contributions of plain people trying to 
get a job done. 

It is always hard to write a definition of 
the ‘““American Way.”’ But this hand-in-hand 
achievement of state and national health as- 
sociations, General Electric, and the local 
communities comes close to being a perfect 
example. 
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Bs Just two drops of Murine in 
* each eye, and—quick as a 
= wink—they feel wonderfully 

' refreshed. Murine’s seven tested 
# ingredients soothe and cleanse 


your eyes as gently as a tear. 
At any time, Murine makes 
\ your eyes feel good’ 
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ChainSaw 
BARGAIN 


This little fella is a mighty 
ChainSaw that’s priced un- 
believably low. Perfect for cord- 
wood, fence posts, timber of all 


kinds. Zips through 24-inch 
trees. Electric powered. Prices 
start at $99.50. See your Mall 
Dealer or write direct to Office 
listed below. 


Send for Free Booklet 
**4 Goldmine in Trees” 
REVISED EDITION 


MALL TOOL Company 


7749-A South Chicago Ave. 
Chicago 19, Illinois 
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Chords galore. Above is the double keyboard of the com- 
pact new Spinette; below is the set of automatic tone stops. 





The music comes out a new way 


The beloved parlor organ, reeds and all, 


comes back as an electronic delight 


An old friend is making a come- 
back, in bright new guise. 

Hit of the National Association of 
Music Merchants meeting in New York 
last month was this new version of an old 
acquaintance—the parlor organ. It had a 
proper name, the Spinette, and was intro- 
duced by the Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., one 
of the great names in American organ 
manufacturing. 

Wurlitzer had not made a true house- 
hold organ in many years. Why they were 
doing so now was easy to answer but hard 
to explain. Suddenly, out of a clear sky, 
a demand had developed. People—espe- 
cially in small towns—had begun asking 
about organs for their living rooms. 

Part of the reason, without much 
doubt, was nostalgia. Americans in these 
uncertain, unsettled times yearn a little, 
naturally, for the calmer, friendlier at- 
mosphere of days gone by. Along with 
this, as Wurlitzer sales executive Foster 
Streep Jr. explained: “We know that 
more and more people are spending their 
evenings. week ends and holidays at 
home.” Television may have helped this; 
perhaps the growing congestion of high- 
ways has also. Whatever the reason, the 
home has become increasingly the center 
of entertainment. 


Grandma's Glee. In presenting the 
Spinette to the music merchants, Wurl- 
itzer played this double appeal to the hilt. 
They literally staged a play, featuring 
Radio City organist Dick Leibert. At first 
he appeared in an 1890 family-at-home 
setting, playing Seeing Nellie Home and 


{fter the Ball on a reed harmonium of 
the day. Then, in a change of scene, he 
reappeared at the tiny, contemporary- 
American styled Spinette, playing Some 
Enchanted Evening—still in a family set- 
ting. but now strictly 1952. 

The Spinette. technically, is indeed 
strictly a 1952 model. Still, it retains 
some very worth-while features of 1820. 
Getting both into one instrument was the 
result of some long and stubborn effort by 
engineers at the Wurlitzer plant in North 
Tonawanda, near Buffalo, N.Y. 


Parlor Pride. It was in 1820 that 
Emmons Hamlin, an organ and piano 
maker in Buffalo. discovered that by twist- 
ing the reeds in a primitive harmonium, it 
could be made to deliver a fairly impres- 
sive range of “orchestral” tone color. 
Thereafter, «it became a vastly popular 
home instrument. It rivaled the piano in 
the 1880s and 1890s—and was much more 
frequently played. since learning to play 
it was much easier. 

With the coming of the electrical 
era, however. it was displaced—without 
being truly replaced. Good electric organs 
were made, but they reached people 
mainly through the medium of the movie 
palace and the radio studio. 

Moreover, the source of their sound 
was electronic, not musical. One of the 
most popular makes used different-speed 
spinning disks as its source, another used 
oscillating vacuum tubes. Both methods 
worked well, but were a little expensive 
for household use. Wurlitzer stuck to the 
wind-blown reed, electrically amplified. 
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Such an organ could be cheaply built. 
However, the blower-system couldn't 
start a reed vibrating quickly enough to 
handle popular music—which kept it un- 
salable for home use. 

This year, after four years’ work, the 
Wurlitzer engineers licked the problem. 
The Spinette’s action is positively light- 
ninglike, easily up to delivering Come 
On-a My House. The solution was simply 
to keep the blower blowing and the reeds 
vibrating all the time—just barely—and 
let them connect to the amplifier through 
the keyboard. Pressing a key completes 
the circuit; out comes the sound. 


One-man Symphony. With this in- 
expensive mechanical. basis, Wurlitzer’s 
men could go on to add plenty of tonal 
variety without driving the price too high. 
The Spinette will cost only $1,325, in- 
cluding bench, thus making it competi- 
tive with a good piano. Yet it has a two- 
layer, inclined keyboard. a 13-note pedal. 
a built-in variable vibrato and “swell,” 
and 18 flick-action tone-color keys, rang- 
ing from the two-foot piccolo “pipe” to 
the 16-foot bassoon. The tones are built 
up by a 10-watt amplifier and delivered 
by a 12-inch high-fidelity loudspeaker. 

Before putting the Spinette into pro- 
duction, Wurlitzer conducted a careful 
survey to be sure the market was there. 
It was. Last year, U.S. home-hugging 
music lovers bought nearly 15,000 of the 
lowest-priced organs then available, all a 
good deal bigger as well as more expen- 
sive than the 275-pound Spinette, the 
console of which is only four feet wide. 
three feet high and two feet deep. 





Virtuoso. After Dick Leibert saw Nellie 
home he started: cooking with electronics. 
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“You'll have to get out—I just remembered this is the 
day of the week I put Drano in all the drains.” 


Beauty baths are even more luxurious—after Drano has 
scoured out the dangerous sewer germs that lurk in every 
drain. No liquid disinfectant can budge the muck they 
breed in. It takes Drano to unclog drains and keep them 
running free and clear. Use Drano once a week—every 
week. Won’t harm septic tanks. Makes them work better. 
Get Drano today at your grocery or hardware store. ‘Also 
available in Canada. 


PRODUCT OF THE DRACKETT COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


HT RES 
Carry Bank of America rmwerers curoves 


* Accepted oround 
the world. 


* Insured by Fed- 
eral Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 


* Self-identifying. 


* Cost only 75¢ for 
each $100 in attrac- 
tive wallet pack. 


* Sold by banks 
ond travel agents. 


Bank of America has 
more than 530 branch- 
es in California. 
Overseas branches: 


Your money’s safe, your mind’s at ease— Yohehnwe tobee 
Spend them anywhere you please! Manila and Bangkok. 
Representatives in 
New York, Washing- 
ton, Milan, Paris, 
Duesseldorf, Mexico 
City and Zurich. 


Issued by the WORLD’S LARGEST BANK 











“Why, Daddy? Why did you lose our vacation money? 
Why didn’t you carry American Express Travelers Cheques?” 


Put your right foot forward — before you take any trip protect your 
travel cash with 100% safe American Express Travelers Cheques. You get 
a quick refund if they're lost or stolen. There’s no substitute because 
they’re the best-known, most widely accepted cheques in the world. 


Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at any Bank — also prin- 
cipal Western Union, Railway Express offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


100% SAFE—EASIEST TO CASH 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Kiutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate 25c 
and 50c at druggists ....If your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste meney on substitutes, but send us l0c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5202-1, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


STAY DRY with 
TOWER’S & 


GARMENTS 


OILED OR RUBBER 
FOR MEN WHO 
WORK IN THE 


who must have \! 
dependable wet 
weather protec- O/LED 


tion or garments | <QwER’s 
that in addition re- oe 
sist oils, greases or Psy pps? 
ordinary acids de- 

mand the new “OWER 
TOWER'S NEOPRENE | BRRow, 
coated jackets, BRanP 


cocts, hats and 
RUBBER 


pants. 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER PR 


A.J. TOWER CO. 


24 SIMMONS ST., BOSTON 20, MASS. 
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POLORZONE PERMANENT ANTI-FREEZE 


(Ethylene Glycol) U. S. Spec. 
Retails ot $3.75 gal. 
YOUR PRICE, $2.75 GAL. 
(in 4-gal. cases) 
Save $1.00 per gal. 
WATTS CO. 416 WOODLAND, TOLEDO, 2, OHIO 


For Discriminating Users 


ealed in Stee! 
and 


Scientists, explorers and engineers 
choose Burgess Batteries where lives 
depend on battery power, because 
they are recognized as best by the 
experts. Insist on using Burgess Bat- 
teries in your flashlight. Burgess 
Battery Company, Freeport, III.; 


Niagara Falls, Canada. , 


A Quality Dry Battery For Every Purpose 











ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C, 


Can I hold a Series E Govern- 
ment savings bond indefinitely after 
it matures and draw interest on it? 

A. A 1951 law permits owners of 
Series E bonds to continue to draw inter- 
est on them for an additional ten years 
beyond the maturity date of these bonds. 


How did the elephant and the 
donkey become symbols of the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties? 

A. Most sources credit these unoffi- 
cial party symbols to cartoonist Thomas 
Nast (1840-1902), who first drew the 
Tammany tiger. Nast, a Republican re- 
former, used the donkey to represent the 
Democrats in a cartoon for Harper’s 
W eekly of Jan. 15, 1870. On Nov. 7, 1874, 
Harper’s printed a Nast cartoon in which 
birds and animals represented various 
newspapers, states and issues. An ele- 
phant was labeled “Republican Vote.” 

There is evidence that an elephant 
had been used previously, on one of the 
Lincoln banners carried at the Republi- 
can National Convention in 1860. Car- 
toons of the early 1830's showed Presi- 
dent Jackson riding a donkey. The Field 
Piece, a Whig paper, in 1848 printed a 
woodcut in which a donkey stood on what 
was labeled the Democratic Platform. 


When is Indian summer? Who 
named it? 

A. Indian summer occurs toward the 
end of autumn and usually lasts several 
weeks. Preceded by a cold spell called 
“squaw winter,” it is a time of still, dry 
air, hazy atmosphere and mellow sun- 
shine. The contrast between the two sea- 
sons is sharpest in the northeastern 
United States and Mississippi Valley. 

The term appears to have originated 
at the end of the 18th Century in the 
United States, but its use spread to other 
countries. Explanations of how it was 
named include: (1) The Indians pre- 
dicted such weather; (2) the smoky at- 
mosphere came from Indian fires; (3) 
one of the seasons of East India was 
similar. 

Or it may have been merely a natural 
companion term of “squaw winter.” 


Would a veteran who obtained 
home loan benefits due to service in 
World War II, and who has served 
again during the Korean War, be 
eligible for home loan under the 
new “Korea” GI Bill of Rights? 

A. Yes, if he had not used up his 
benefits under the old GI Bill of Rights. 
The new law entitles the World War Il 
veteran with service since June 27, 1950, 
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to the same total amount of loan as did 
the earlier law. (Home loans may be 
guaranteed for up to 60% of the loan, 
but the guaranteed portion may not be 
more than $7,500.) 

It gives World War II veterans who 
have served since Korea a new deadline 
for such loans—ten years from the end 
of the present emergency. Under the old 
law, the deadline was July 25, 1957. 


Is the Social Security Act un- 
constitutional? 
A. No. On May 24, 1937, in 7-2 and 


"5-4 decisions, the Supreme Court upheld 


the constitutionality of the state and Fed- 
eral unemployment insurance plans of 
the 1935 Social Security Act. On the 
same date the Court upheld the old-age 
annuities section of the law, 7-2. 


How large is the League of 
Women Voters? 

A. Founded in Chicago in 1920, the 
League has 106,000 members in the 
United States, Alaska and Hawaii. There 
are 40 state leagues, 864 local leagues. 
Its goal is “to promote political responsi- 
bility throngh informed and active par- 
ticipation of citizens in government.” 


What was the Navy’s first air- 
craft carrier? How many are in serv- 
ice? How many under construction? 

A. The first Navy aircraft carrier 
was the U.S.S. Langley, launched in 
March 1922. Today 12 heavy carriers and 
15 light carriers and escort carriers are in 
service. Under construction is the U.S.S. 
Forrestal, whose keel was laid on July 14. 
Last month the Navy announced that a 
sister ship of the Forrestal is scheduled 
to be built at the Brooklyn Navy yard. 


As the name implies, was the 
Library of Congress originally in- 
tended only for the use of Congress? 

A. Yes. The Act of April 24, 1800, 
creating the Library, specified that its 
primary function was to Congress. How- 
ever, gradually it came to serve other 
departments of the Government and 
today its facilities are available to all. 


How old is the English custom 
of appointing a poet laureate? 

A. The early history of the poet 
laureate, appointed by the monarch to 
compose verses for state occasions, is 
clouded. It is known, however, that Geof- 
frey Chaucer (1340?-1400) and Edmund 
Spenser (1552?-1599) were unofficial 
poets laureate. Ben Jonson, the first to 
be formerly appointed, held the position 
until his death in 1637. 

Present poet laureate is John Mase- 


field, appointed in 1930. 


How was New England named? 

A. In 1614, six years before the 
establishment of the Plymouth Colony, 
Captain John Smith explored and traded 
from Cape Cod to Nova Scotia. He 
mapped the region and called it “New 
England,” because it reminded him of 
old England’s southeast coast. 
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NEW MILK-BONE a Book 


BY MRS. SHERMAN R. HOYT, 
DOG BREEDER, TV COMMENTATOR, 
AUTHOR 


* unique features for all dog lovers 

* over 50 pages of sound, simple advice 

* beautiful illustrations 

* many never-before-published facts 

* helpful hints on selecting the right dog 

* informative chapter on cats 

* yours for a box top from either MILK- 
BONE Dog Biscuits or TINY BITS and 
10c to cover mailing and handling. 


FACTS EVERY DOG OWNER SHOULD KNOW 


“There are no ‘bad dogs’,” says Mrs. 
Hoyt, “but there are badly handled 
dogs.” Your dog should be a great 
source of pleasure if you train and feed him 
correctly. You will, when you read this book brought 
to you by the makers of famous MILK-BoNE Dog 
food, a favorite brand for many, many years. 












CHAPTERS COVERING: 


General History of Dogs 
Choosing Your Dog 
Feeding 

Care and Handling 
Training and Breeding 
Types of Dogs and Breeds 
Dog Shows 

Cats 


MILK-BONE products contain nutrients your dog needs: Vitamins A, 
B:1, B2, D, and E... Meat Meal... Milk...Fish Liver Oil...Wheat 
Germ ... Whole Wheat Flour . .. Minerals. 


wen ==MAIL COUPON TODAY!“*22e== 
MILK-BONE Dog Book, Dept. PF-9 

Milk-Bone Dog Biscuit Bakery 

446 East 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. 

Please send me the NEW MILK-BonE Dog 
Book. Enclosed is a MILK-BOoNE box top plus 
10¢ in coin to cover mailing charges. 


Clie Ged: BOGS 5 66 dic cob k.c+cbdcome boshiaaihes H 
This offer good in United States only § 
Lee tt dell. 










African Violets 
—all house plants 


BLOOM 


vigorously 






YOU may have 


Pin-Worms 


and not know it / 


. . 
in amazing : 
"* ~ Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
; tormenting rectal itch are often 


pivted WIK-FED telltale signs of Pin-Worms.. 
Self- watering FLOWER POT ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 


fest one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
often spread rapidly through entire families. 


To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 

WATERS PLANTS WHILE YOU ARE AWAY the large intestine where they live and 
Leave them without worry. Large water supply multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 


in coca be lat ss i. tablets do... and here's how they do it: 
able . 
S00 FS UP LP + WweeNs. Vest re First—a sciendfic coating carries the tab- 





Just the right amount of water is fed slowly to 
roots by a wick woven of Fiberglas yarn. Better 
for plant than Nature’s gentle rain. 





sults if left dry for a few days when empty. lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
LOVELY NEW PASTEL COLORS with contrasting Then—Jayne’s modetn, medically-ap- 
roved ingredient goes right to work— 

Forest Green base. Pastel gray, chartreuse or Pills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
coral; also red, yellow, green, ivory with glossy Don't take chances with this dangerous, 
| black base. Heavy-gauge Styron plastic. contagious condition. At the first sign of 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! Pin-Worms, ask your druggist ee 
Onl : ” er Jayne’s P- W Vermifu fuge . the small, 
nly $1 postpaid, 2 for $1.95 (4” top). 5” size easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
$1.50 or 2 for $2.75 (holds twice as much soil). Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 

Money back if not delighted. Mail Your Order to: remedies for over 100 years. 


THE HOUSE PLANT CORNER | 
Box 810—Mundelein, Illinois JAYNE’ (P%\for Pin-Worms 
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EASY GOING, WHEREVER YOU TRAVEL 
witw NCB rraveters cuecks 





What a glorious lighter-than-air 
feeling of confidence and carefree 
protection with National City Bank 
Travelers Checks! Safer than cash. 
Spendable for everything, every- 
where. If stolen, lost or destroyed — 
value refunded. Cost 75c per $100. 


Convenient denominations. Good 
until used. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Free Booklet Tells How 
Deaf Hear Again With 
Startling Clarity, Ease 


New hope for the 15 million per- 
sons in the United States who are 
hard of hearing was voiced by a 
noted Chicago acoustical scientist. 

He reported that through the mir- 
acle of modern electronics it is now 

ssible to overcome deafness even 
if the loss is severe. 

He demonstrated how the deaf can 
hear again with a clarity and ease 
they never dreamed possible. 

According to this electronic engi- 
neer, Mr. S. F. Posen of Beltone, “the 
longer a hearing loss is neglected, 
the harder it is to recapture certain 
speech sounds and understand them.” 

To acquaint the hard of hearing 
readers of this magazine with what 
may be done to help the deaf hear 
again with miraculous clarity, full 
authoritative details about deafness 
and how to overcome it are described 
in an informative, new, illustrated 
booklet, which will be sent in a plain 
wrapper without any cost or obliga- 
tion. Send for your valuable free copy 
today. A postcard will do. 


Beltone 


noma 0° QUALITY HEARING AIDS 

Individually Fitted—Personally Serviced 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 

Dept. 316C, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill, 
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Two Can Live 
As Cheap As One 


This statement I 
Concede, but weep: 
Where and how 
Can one live cheap? 
—Helen Gorn Sutin 


Remembering those mink coats and 
deep freezes, the Democratic candidates 
must beware of Republicans baring gifts. 

. . 7 

Anybody who thinks chemical war- 
fare is new doesn’t know much about 
perfume. 

e o e 

Whistle-stop: A place where engi- 

neers—and politicians—blow. 


Political Paradox 


A good candidate is quite often the goat, 
Because those who like him don’t bother 


to vote, 

While the bum who opposes him puts it 
on ice 

By hiring supporters who vote for him 
twice! 


—S. Omar Barker 


A whimsical Defense Department 
employe phoned a PATHFINDER editor re- 
cently to inquire if he’d appreciate a tip- 
off on the Pentagon’s latest military dis- 
covery. Excitedly, the editor asked what 
it was. 

The reply: “chlorophyll aspirin—for 


stinking headaches.” 
> e ” 


Truman’s claim of being a buck pri- 
vate can be half-way discounted. A buck 
is worth only about 50 cents these days. 





Al Kaufman for Pathfinder 
“Stopwhistle next, sir—the five-minute 
farm speech.” 








Don King for Pathfinder 

“Oh, but | am interested in the appropria- 

tion for the Navy! How much of it do 
you get?” 


Talk of greatly augmenting and 
speeding up our defense facilities and op- 
erations not only frightens the Russians 

. it virtually scares the pants off the 
American taxpayer. 
e e e 

In decreeing longer skirts, Paris de- 
signers are dealing the male at least a 
glancing blow. 

- ©. e 

Saboteurs: Plant lice. 

° . . 

When the taxpayers sing Don’t Let 
Them Take It Away they have the Inter- 
nal Revenue Department in mind. 


Quips 


We sometimes wonder if the political 
aspirants who hand us books of folding 
matches want us to make light of their 
candidacies.—Everett (Wash) Herald. 

om . . 

A physicist has succeeded in making 
flying saucers in a jar. This disproves the 
theory they all come from _ bottles.— 
Pittsburgh Press. 

om * . 

Much is expected of Tin Pan Alley 
in the stirring weeks ahead. With madly, 
gladly, sadly and badly, this Adlai’s a 
natural.—Buffalo Evening News. 

« * ° 

This year’s compaign is going to be 
the most expensive in history, and not 
including those checks from Washington. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

2 e - 

Mink fur may still be labeled or ad- 
vertised as mink fur, but rabbit can’t be 
labeled “minkolette.”’ That should make 
it easier for some people around Wash- 
ington to be sure not to be stung on their 
wives’ gift minks.—New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 
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Everyone knows that finding a needle in a haystack is nearly impossible, but 


the chemist has shown how to do a comparable job quickly and easily in finding. 


and removing contaminating metals from solutions. 

To find these “needles in haystacks” the chemist uses yellow prussiate of 
soda, produced by American Cyanamid Company. This chemical promptly 
seeks out unwanted metals and inactivates or removes them from solution. 

For example, it removes traces of copper present in certain refined gasolines, and 
is used to remove contaminating iron from tin-plating solutions. Also, yellow 
prussiate of soda helps acid pickling solutions produce cleaner surfaces and 
brighter finishes on certain steels. Current research indicates its use in the surface 
treatment of sheet steel to assure stain-free porcelain enamel finishes on 
refrigerators and other household equipment. 

Thus yellow prussiate of soda, well known in the production of iron blue and 
chrome green pigments and in textile printing, presents to the chemist a new aid 
in removing contaminants in many industrial processes. It is one of many 
Cyanamid chemicals that are solving little-known problems for the industries 
that serve you. 


Photograph by Bradley Smith 


in 4 haystack 


A ccciaall 


AMERICAN vamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Supplying Chemicals for the Process Industries is one of Cyanamid’s Basic Services 
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Wilys Scores a Double Hit 





Illustrated: 
The Aero-Ace 


Lhe Sensational New Arew Willys 


You’ve never seen its equal—this masterpiece of car 
design, born of aero and auto engineering! For in the 
Aero Willys, and in no other car, you get the cloud-soft 


smoothness of an “‘airborne” ride... high-compression 
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performance from its powerful 6 engine . . . spacious- 
ness of 61l-inch-wide seating... unmatched visibility 
that lets you see all four fenders—all this, plus sensa- 


tional gasoline mileage, with overdrive*. Driveit...now! 


Lhe New Willys Deluxe Station Wagon 


This new, deluxe model of America’s favorite all-steel 
station wagon puts Willys farther out in front on utility, 
driving ease and economy. You can choose between two 


long-mileage, high-compression engines—Hurricane 4 


and Hurricane 6. Soft, comfortable seats are uphol- 
stered in washable, coated fabric. You'll like its key- 
starting, with follow-through starter...easier steering... 


all-around visibility ...new styling... large load space. 


Specifications and trim subject to change. *Optional equipment and white sidewall tires, extra. 


SEE YOUR WILLYS DEALER...WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO I, OHIO 





